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HE assassinations at Constantinople, which we were only able 


to mention last week, have been confirmed. Hassan Bey, a. 


Circassian officer, in high favour with the late Sultan and his son, 
had been heard to utter threats against those who deposed his 
master, and was in consequence ordered to Bagdad, where the 
plague is raging. Irritated by this order, and perhaps excited 
by the friends of the late monarch, Hassan resolved on a 
striking revenge. Arming himself with revolvers and a 
dagger, he presented himself on the night of Thursday, 
‘the 15th inst., at Midhat Pasha’s villa, where the Ministers 
were assembled, and pleading a message from the Sultan, 
was admitted. The moment he was in the Council-room 
he shot down Hussein Avni, the Minister of War, who fell 
dead; and Reschid Pasha, Minister of Foreign Affairs, who also 
died instantly ; wounded Kaiserli Pasha, the Minister of Marine, 
with a dagger, and killed an aide-de-camp of Midhat Pasha, who 
tried to arrest him. After a desperate resistance, he was secured, 
and two days afterwards hanged before the Ministry of War. It 
was at first supposed that Midhat Pasha would profit by the 
murder, and it was, therefore, assumed that he had instigated 
it; but there is no trustworthy evidence against him, and the 
probability is that Hassan Bey was avenging his own injuries 
and his master’s fall. The murder has, as yet, had no political 
consequences. 


The news from the East of this week is of trifling importance. 
The insurgents have rejected the armistice, though Mr. Disraeli 
says they show an “inert sympathy” with it; Servia retains her 
Militia on the frontier, and is asking, as the price of peace, the 
addition of Old Servia ; the Prince of Montenegro is sending away 
‘all women from his territory, and asking for a port; and the 
atrocities in Bulgaria continue. The Constantinople corre- 
spondent of the Daily News says these atrocities are infamous, the 
Bashi-Bazouks having destroyed 37 towns and villages, in which 
they have slaughtered all women and girls above 10 years of age. 
Philippopoli, in particular, a town of 400 houses, was destroyed, 
its men massacred, and its women either killed or carried away, 
without any accusation of disloyalty, merely because the town 
was Christian and rich. The outrage was ordered by the Pasha in 
command of the district. The Turks say they can now deal with 
their subjects, for England protects them against Russia. The 
British Parliament, in fact, which allows this to be believed, is 
responsible for the atrocities in Bulgaria. 


On Friday, in answer to a question from Mr. Bruce, Mr. 
Disraeli again declined to give any information as to the policy 
of the Government. He fully appreciated the forbearance 
of the House, and could not think that Parliament would 
be prorogued without giving an opinion upon the conduct 
of Government; but at present he could say nothing, except 
that the great Powers, however divided upon other points, 
had agreed that the new Sultan should not be unduly pressed 
until he had time to survey his position and decide upon his 
course—an announcement which will be received, no doubt, 
with satisfaction by the Christians he is slaughtering. Lord 
Hartington submitted to the delay, but stated, with some 


798 | significance, that he thought ‘the time had arrived when it 


would be prudent and politic for her Majesty's Government to 
make some further communications tovthe House.” The Oppo- 
sition ‘‘thought it extremely desirable that there should be no 
further delay.” It is evident, nevertheless, that the Ministry will 
delay their statement as long as they can, unless, indeed, some 
sudden event, such as the invasion of Servia, or the abdication 
of the Czar, or another revolution in Constantinople—all three of 
them possible contingencies—should render further reticence im- 
possible. It looks very much as if the Cabinet, though agreed 
up to a certain point, was seriously divided as to future policy, 
and did not want to be too definite. 


Lord Carnarvon carried his Vivisection Bill through Committee 
on Tuesday night, without admitting any but one alteration that 
will substantially alter its value. He was wise in not persisting 
in the proposal to go behind the operations permitted, to their 
motive, as the Bill originally did, both because it is not given to 
human judges to discern motives, while even the agent’s own 
motive, so far as he knows it, is apt to be a very mixed 
one; and because, though there may be a substantial ethical 
difference between inflicting severe pain on one creature in 
order to alleviate the severe pain of other creatures, and in- 
flicting it only for the sake of new knowledge, there is no differ- 
ence which can be of any real avail to the victims themselves. 
Besides, no one knows whether a discovery made from a purely 
seientific motive may not turn out infinitely more helpful in the way 
of medical help, than a discovery made from a purely humane 
motive. Lord Cardwell pointed out this with his usual ability, 
and the concession to the physiologists, which we believe they 
will prize, was gracefully made. The only change which we regret 
is, that in relation to the fifth clause, prohibiting entirely painful 
experiments on the special friends of man, dogs and cats, Lord 
Carnarvon proposes to allow them, on special cause shown, by & 
certificate granted for the purpose by the Home Secretary ; and 
on Lord Harrowby’s suggestion, he agreed to include horses, 
asses, and mules in this clause. That last concession will be some 
compensation for the loophole made in one of the only two really 
unelastic provisions of the Bill,—the only two by which the 
higher animal suffering would be certainly economised. We 
trust that the kind of certificate required will be a 
strict one, and that an indefinite number of experiments 
will not be authorised under the easy name of a “series,” with- 
out any definition of their nature and number. Such loopholes as 
these have always a tendency to work larger. Lord Cardwell, Lord 
Shaftesbury, Lord Coleridge, and Lord Cairns all supported 
Lord Carnarvon most ably in Committee. 


The Senate of the University of London came to the resolution 
on Wednesday, on the motion of Sir William Gull, by a majority 
of 14 against 4,—Lord Cardwell heading most ably the small 
minority,—to memorialise the Government on the Bill now before 
Parliament, entitled “‘An Act to Prevent Cruel Experiments on 
Animals,” and to pray ‘‘that the provisions of this Bill be 
so modified as to meet the objections stated in the memorial 
of the Medical Council adopted ist June, 1876.” ‘The 
objections in the memorial of the Medical Council referred 
to, as we have before remarked, attack every substantial restric- 
tion in the Bill, except the licence and the obligation to use 
anesthetics, where anzsthetics are possible, and render it quite 
impossible to check the due discharge of even these obligations, 
by opposing the restriction as to place. And it was against this last 
most vital restriction that the tide of opposition ran highest in the 
Senate. It is curious to find the University of London, which 
is, we believe, anxiously and rigidly neutral on every doctrine 
under the sun,—religious, philosophical, political, and (in 
general) ethical,— developing an enthusiastic creed peculiar 
to itself on one of the most difficult and anxious questions 
of human morality. Till within a very few years, it had but one 





article in its creed,—* I believe in a free Examination-table.” Now 
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it has two,—*' I believe in a free Examination-table for mankind, 
and in a free Vivisection-table for the inferior creatures.” 


The Government got an easy victory on Monday night, notonly 
over Sir Charles Dilke, who unwisely moved the rejection of the 
Elementary Education Bill, and was beaten by 278 votes (356 to78), 
but over Mr. Mundella, whose amendment contemplated the intro- 
duction of the sort of direct compulsion advised in the Report of 
the Factory Acts Commissioners. Mr. Mundella was beaten by a 
majority of 146 (309 against 163). The debate of Monday 
was not much more lively than the debate of the preceding 
Thursday. The Secretary for War, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, made 
a vehement and vigorous speech against somewhat invisible, or at 
least inaudible, foes, on ‘the question of religious education, in 
which he seemed to be defending a Bill of a different type 
from Lord Sandon’s. Mr. Forster made a speech, in which 
he showed conclusively enough that Lord Sandon was proposing 
to enforce on the parents of neglected children a kind of compul- 
sion,—the compulsion not to let their children work for them,— 
which would be felt as far more irksome and meddling than the 
straightforward compulsion to send them to school ; and Lord San- 
don made a speech, in two parts, of which the first part showed that 
the measure was a very strong one of direct compulsion, and the last 
showed that it would anticipate the increasing jealousy of the parents 
of direct compulsion, and so prevent reaction. Which of the two 
parts of his speech Lord Sandon wished the House to accept, we 
cannot say. We suppose every man might choose according to 
his inclinations ; but even so, he would have no great confidence 
in his choice, 


M. Buffet has been elected to a seat in the French Senate by a 
very narrow majority,—144 votes to 141 given to M. Renouard. 
The Republicans lost three votes by illness, and three more by 
absence in distant places. The voting was secret, and the 
Bonapartists, Legitimists, and Clericals all united to elect him, 
and inflict a defeat on the Republicans. It is said that the motive 
of this alliance was the desire to defeat the University Bill 
of M. Waddington. Of course, the evidence that the Senate can 
be so manceuvred as to give a majority against the Government, 
is in itself a bad sign for the Constitution. It may presage a 
dead-lock between the Chambers, and at first it was feared that it 
implied a want of sympathy between the Marshal and his Cabinet, 
and that this want of sympathy had led him to favour M. 
Buffet’s election in spite of the disapprobation of his Ministers. 
This fear, however, has been promptly removed by the 
Marshal’s signing an order substituting four new Repub- 
lican Prefects for four notoriously anti- Republican Pre- 
fects, who are superseded, and it is thought that the Lower 
Chamber will be not only heartily Republican, which of course it 
is, but thoroughly loyal to the Government. Still, M. Buffet’s 
election to the Senate remains a misfortune. He is a statesman 
of ill-omen. 


The Republican Convention at Cincinnati has nominated Mr. 
Rutherford Hayes, a middle-aged lawyer of fifty-four, who for 
some years has been Governor of Ohio, the party candidate for 
the Presidency. The favourite candidate was Mr. Blaine, and at 


~ one period in the balloting he rose to 351 votes; but he never 


reached a majority, and at last, at the seventh ballot, all his 
opponents, except Mr. Hartranft’s friends, combined to- 
gether, and Mr. Hayes received 384 votes to 351. As this 
was more than half, another and formal ballot was taken, in which 
every one voted for Mr. Hayes, and he was declared the unani- 
mous choice of the party. None of the other candidates ever had 
a chance, the best of them, Mr. Bristowe, never getting beyond 126 
votes. The Vice-Presidency was not the subject of much dispute, 
and was given to Mr. W. A. Wheeler, of New York, more to con- 
ciliate that populous State, than from any regard to the individual 
nominated. Mr. Hayes’s character is little known outside his 
own State, but he is known to be a ‘‘ hard-money” man, and 
friendly to public honesty. 


The Bravo inquiry is to be reopened. On Monday the Attorney- 
General applied to the Queen’s Bench Division for another in- 
quiry, but after he had pointed out the imperfection of the inquest, 
the Court inclined to refuse the application, as tending to no 
public good. They could not, said the Judges, reopen the case 
merely that a more definite verdict might be .obtained, but only 
if there was a probability of fixing guilt upon particular 
persons, Sir John Holker thereupon stated that an inquiry 
might prove the case to be one of murder, and read a voluntary 








deposition from Mrs. Jane Cox, made before ‘the Solicitor 
to the Treasury, differing very widely from her 

at the inquest. . The drift of it was that Mr. Brayo wag 
on bad terms with his wife, whom he called “a selfish pig;” 
that he was jealous of her intimacy with a man whose name is 
suppressed, and that he poisoned himself in consequence, He 
himself gave this reason to Mrs. Cox for taking the poison, but 
she had suppressed it, for fear of scandal. The Attorney-Genera} 
added that there was a great deal more evidence in hig hands, 
and he believed he should obtain more when the witnesses were on 
oath. The Court thereupon decided that there should be a rule 
calling on the Coroner to state his objections to a new inquiry, 
It is understood that no objections will be raised, and that the 
rule will therefore be made absolute. 





The English Courts having released Winslow, the American 
accused of forgery, on the ground that the Government had no 
assurance that he would not be tried when surrendered on other 
charges, President Grant has sent a message on the subject to 
Congress. He says that he is quite willing to agree to modificationg 
of the Treaty, but will not negotiate under menace of intended 
refusal to execute the subsisting treaty, or about the alteration of 
one clause alone. It was for Congress to decide whether the pro- 
visions of the Treaty should remain part of the law of the land, 
but for himself, unless Congress expressed a wish that he should 
do so, he should not “ take action either in making or granting 
requisitions for the surrender of fugitive criminals under the 
Treaty of 1842.” All English criminals who can reach America 
are therefore safe, and as the bankers will not like that, it is pos- 
sible that something will soon be said upon the subject in Par. 
liament. At present the House of Commons finds amusement 
too enjoyable, and the weather too hot, to think about Treaties, 
or anything else. 


Mr. Cross has quite irritated the country gentlemen with his 
Prisons Bill. On Thursday night Sir W. Barttelot attacked the 
Bill on their behalf, declaring that it was a “ direct blow at the 
unpaid magistracy,” and it would be followed by a centralisation 
of county asylums, and then of county police. It was a ‘‘revolu- 
tionary measure,” and ‘‘would go a long way to destroy the 
interest now taken by gentlemen in country matters.” A much 
better argument was advanced by Mr. Cole, namely, the difficulty 
that a countryman committed to a distant gaol would find in 
communicating with his friends or his attorney; but the pressure 
on Government came from the squires, and was so severe that Sir 
Stafford Northcote consented to the adjournment of the debate, 
We are inclined to doubt whether the Bill will pass this Session. 
The country gentlemen are very jealous of their power and very 
fond of their patronage, and see clearly that every blow at them 
brings us nearer to a civilised system of administration, under which 
they would only be ordinary people, and in their judgment the 
country would be as uninhabitable as if there were no foxes to hunt, 
They have found a most unexpected advocate in Mr. Rylands, 
who has a capacity for being parochial and tiresome not exceeded 
by their own, and they may easily convince a Cabinet in which no 
borough representative has a place. Still, Mr. Cross can be 
obstinate when he likes. 


The London Magistracy have sustained a great loss in the death 
of Sir Thomas Henry, the chief magistrate, and one of the very 
ablest of their body. Sir Thomas held by custom a post of the 
highest difficulty and delicacy, every case involving a claim to 
extradition being brought before him; and he was, perhaps, the 
only London magistrate well known on the Continent. A perfect 
master of French, well versed in Continental and especially 
French law, and possessed of a kind of patient geniality, his 
treatment of such cases helped materially to remove difficulties, 
and to spread the general impression on the Continent that 
English magistrates can be trusted. We trust the appointment 
will be carefully filled, and with special reference to the personal 
qualities of the Magistrate, as well as his legal knowledge. It is 
necessary, in extradition cases, not only to be just, but to con- 
vince foreigners, who are very sensitive to verbal slights, that we 


are 80. 


Mr. Watson, First Secretary of Legation at Washington, reports 
that the Southern States have been rapidly advancing, since the 
emancipation of the blacks, in wealth and civilisation. The ‘‘ mean 
whites,” no longer maintained by the great planters, have taken 
to work, and comfort is so diffused that the import of manu- 
factures from the North is four times what it was before the 
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war ; while the produce of cotton has again risen to 3,800,000 
pales, with every prospect of increase. The negroes are, as a 
body, amassing money—though, of course, many of them “loaf 
in the cities,” and become a public nuisance—and Mr. Watson 
believes that they will ultimately become a conservative class in 
the community. Northerners, moreover, are turning their atten- 
tion to the South for purposes of commerce, and fruit cultiva- 
tion, especially the cultivation of oranges in Florida, has become 
unexpectedly profitable. It is stated that the orange-gardens, 
when in full bearing, ‘‘ yield from 1,000 to 2,500 per cent. per 
acre,” the land being cheap, but little labour required, and the 
demand quite limitless. Fruit ought to be the staple production 
of our own West India Islands. 





A despatch from Lord Derby to Major-General Stanton, 
the English Consul-General in Egypt, dated May 20, 1876, 
has been presented to Parliament. In it- the Foreign 
Secretary regrets his inability to nominate a Commissioner 
for the control of Egyptian revenue collections, as he is 
not satisfied with the Khedive’s scheme for extricating himself 
from his financial difficulties, He thinks the plan much worse 
than Mr. Cave’s proposal, which, of itself, placed as heavy a 
burden upon the Egyptian Treasury as it was able to support. 
He considers the cost of conversion excessive, and speaks 
dolorously of the new loan which will be necessary to secure an 
equilibrium for the year. The publication of this document will 
certainly not help the Khedive to obtain the money he is trying 
to raise in Paris, and though that may be beneficial to the public, 
we rather doubt the expediency of publishing it. If English 
Foreign Secretaries take to criticising the financial condition of 
foreign States in a hostile spirit, a new element of uncertainty 
will be introduced into national finance. Suppose Lord Derby 
remarks in a cool way that Sefior Salaverria may just as well pro- 
mise 1} as 1 per cent. to Spanish bondholders, as he is perfectly cer- 
tain not to be able to pay either one or the other, what would be 
the effect in Madrid ? 


The perseverance of the small knot of Liberals, headed by 
Mr. Lefevre and Mr. Fawcett, who opposed the Commons Bill 
met with its reward on Tuesday last, when the Bill was con- 
sidered as amended. The sitting commenced with a welcome 
statement by Mr. Cross that he had decided to take no steps 
whatever to give effect to the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners under the old Acts. If any of the thirty-four in- 
closures certified by them to be expedient are to take place, the 
proceedings with that view must commence de novo, under the pro- 
visions of the new Act. This decision is most important, not only 
because it rescues four inclosure-commons of the greatest value 
to the country,—the Lizard Downs, Wisley Common, and two 
or three spaces in the neighbourhood of large manufacturing 
towns,—but also because it offers an earnest, which was 
before wanting, of the sincerity of the Government in de- 
siring at least to check inclosures; and is a distinct intimation 
to the Commissioners that the Bill is to be a reality, and that 
they must henceforth proceed on different lines. 





Upon the question of restraining illegal inclosures the Opposition 
have not been equally fortunate, but even here a step has been taken 
in the right direction. After divisions on a series of clauses (some, 
probably, workable, and others not), in which at length the 
minority attained to within forty of the Government, the Home 
Secretary agreed to a proposal of Lord Henry Scott, that intend- 
ing inclosers should advertise their designs in the local papers,—a 
very salutary condition. Other concessions related to the public 
allotments made upon inclosure. Henceforth these are to be set out 
from commonable lands, as well as from commons proper; _field- 
gardens are not to be charged with a rent-charge, and recreation- 
grounds are not to be vested in private persons. A mostuseful provi- 
sion for the protection of allotments from extinction at the hands of 
the Charity Commissioners has also been accepted by the Govern- 
ment. If the Bill becomes law, as we hope it may, in its present 
shape, it will—thanks to the trouble of a few Liberals, and to 
the desire really, we believe, entertained by Mr. Cross to check 
indiscriminate inclosure—be a great advance in legislation on this 
subject. 


Lord Derby has at last sent a somewhat peremptory message to 
the Government of Peru as to its really monstrous conduct (to 








which we called attention a few months back) in relation to one 
of the many outrages there on British subjects. ‘ Her Majesty's 


Government,” wrote Lord Derby on the 7th of this month, “have 
every wish to maintain friendly relations with the Government of 
Peru, but unless the case of the prisoners is brought to a speedy 
issue, it will be impossible that these relations should continue.” 
To this the Peruvian Minister replied with the old, i 
professions, but Mr. Bourke says that Lord Derby has in- 
sisted on immediate orders for the release of King, the 
mate of the ‘ Talisman,’ who has been sentenced to banishment by 
the Peruvian Court, and has accepted its sentence, but who is 
retained in prison by the Peruvian Government only because his 
superior, the captain, appealed. There appears to be a certain 
confidence in their own weakness felt by some of these wretched 
little Governments, which is far more difficult to deal with than 
strong responsibility of any kind. It is almost as easy to frighten 
away a midge, as to bring such a Government as the Peruvian to 
book on any subject. 





The Hospital Sunday subscriptions will hardly turn out as 
good as usual, but if all the London Churches had subscribed as 
the Jewish congregations subscribed, there would be nothing to 
complain of. The Chief Rabbi, at the Great Synagogue, collected 
£250; the Portuguese Synagogue gave £65; the Reformed Con- 
gregation of British Jews gave £300; and Dr. Adler, at Bays- 
water, raised £100 more ;—that is, the Chief Rabbi got more from 
his people than the preachers at St. Paul’s in the two services 
together ; the Portuguese Synagogue raised more than the Bishop 
of Carlisle extracted from the congregation in Christ Church, 
May Fair; the Reformed Jews raised more than any congrega- 
tion of which we have as yet seen any account; and even Dr. 
Adler raised more than many Christian congregations of probably 
twice the size. It is clear that either Jews are relatively much 
richer than Christians, or that they have a keener sympathy with 
the physical sufferings of their fellow-creatures. As yet, Hospital 
Sunday does not result in miracles of mercy. , 






The Times of Saturday publishes a letter from Barbadoes 
which, if correct, would suggest that there is danger in that 
island of an epidemic or a famine, The population is evidently 
too great for the means of subsistence, there being but half an 
acre to each person, and no source of wealth other than agricul- 
ture. Almost every Governor of late years has reported upon 
the extreme poverty of the people, which in bad years rises to 
such a height that one person a day has been calculated to die of 
starvation. The Poor-law is inefficiently worked, possibly because, 
if efficiently worked, it might be too popular, and so overburden 
the island ; but something stronger than a Poor-law, some form of 
a conscription of emigration, would appear to be required. Could 
not some of these well-grown, half-starving people be induced 
to form regiments for tropical service? We need nothing so 
much as a few regiments of trustworthy soldiers inured to great 
heat and hard living. The Indian Government alone would be 
grateful for ten of them, and Lord Canning strongly recom- 
mended the addition of a Negro regiment or two to the Army, 


We have had some summer at last, but one of the best of the 
weather-prophets,—Captain Saxby, we believe,—predicted that in 
the middle of the week,—the new moon being on Wednesday,— 
the conjunction of the sun and moon, both being at their nearest 
point to the earth, would produce a considerable disturbance of 
the weather, probably unaccompanied by barometrical change, 
and producing the same sort of effect all the world over. As far 
as we yet know, storms, sometimes thunder-storms, have been 
very prevalent since Wednesday, while the barometer has re- 
mained tolerably steady,—so that it is possible Captain Saxby will 
prove to have been a true prophet. We do not quite understand 
how a conjunction of the sun and moon, which of course seriously 
affects the tides, and the tides of the atmosphere as well as the 
tides of the ocean, but which does not affect the barometer, 
should have any effect in the way of good or bad weather. When 
the atmosphere is heavy we get good weather, at the cost of some 
other part of the earth, which gets a light atmosphere and bad 
weather, but causes which affect the whole atmosphere alike, 
would seem to be unlikely to affect the weather at all. 





Console were on Friday 94} to 944. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE SITUATION IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


\ \ JE cannot as yet see any ground for the confidence which 
some of our contemporaries feel, or affect to feel, in the 
immediate future of Turkey. When the weak voluptuary, 
Abdul Aziz, fell, mankind felt relieved, and justly, for there 
were three chances for the better government of Turkey. The 
first and best was that he might be succeeded by a great 
Sultan, a strong, calm man, who could make his will felt out- 
side Constantinople, who could control the ruling Osmanli 
oligarchy, conciliate the rest of the Moslem population, and 
give justice instead of freedom to the Christians, such justice 
that rebellion would seem to all but a few fanatics a useless risk of 
life and property. Mussulman sovereigns of that sort have reigned, 
—as witness Akbar—the House of Othmanis perpetually renewed 
by mothers taken from among the people, and a great Sultan 
of the sacred line would find among Moslems an enthusiastic 
willingness to serve. The second chance was the rise of a 
man to the Vizierate capable of preserving his position, of 
governing in this spirit, and of strengthening the Adminis- 
tration without borrowing, and spoiling, the ideas of the 
West. A strong Vizier would be valueless compared to 
a strong Sultan, for the religious hold of the Khalifate 
on all Mussulmans, and the superstitious reverence attaching 
to the House of Othman among all Turks are incommunicable ; 
but still Turkey has been saved in this way three times, twice 
by the single family of Kibrizli, or as it used to be written, 
“ Kipriuli,” one of the few renegade families heartily 
adopted by the Turks. Hussein Avni might have 
made rebellion, and outrage provoking rebellion, alike too 
dangerous. The third chance was the ascendency of a party 
strong enough to control the Sultans, to admit the whole body 
of Christians into the army—the only substantial guarantee for 
their just government—and to control theAdministration through 
some Assembly of notables, chosen irrespective of creed. We are 
unable ourselves to believe in this chance, this “ reform” ap- 
pearing to us inconsistent alike with circumstances, with Ma- 
hommedanism, and with the genins of the dominant race ; but 
as the Government find it convenient to believe it, as a few 
Turkophiles think it possible, and as Englishmen in general 
do not see the obstacles, we admit it among the number of 
possibilities. Not one of these three chances has been 
realised. The new Sultan, though not yet maddened by 
unrestrained power, and the consequent indulgence of caprice, 
is obviously a weak man. We think little of the stories 
about the uses to which he is applying his uncle’s money, for 
supposing them all true—supposing, that is, that he is quieting 
the garrison by donations, making lavish gifts to his harem, 
building a palace, and paying off old debts,—he is but using or 
wasting what he regards as his personal wealth. The new 
palace is demanded by Ottoman -etiquette. But in despotic 
countries men rarely misunderstand their ruler, and every 
account from Constantinople speaks of Murad as the 
man we might expect from the story of his accession,— 
weak as water, nervously timid, and so wholly devoid of 
will, that each statesman who can obtain his ear is sup- 
posed to be able to dictate his policy. If Hussein Avni 
rules, Murad will be absolute; if Midhat, he will be constitu- 
tional ; that is the chatter of Constantinople. It is even re- 
ported that the secret reason for the inexplicable delay in the 
investiture at the Mosque of Eyoub, is fear of assassination, 
and though we disbelieve it, the report sufficiently indi- 
cates the current of popular opinion. This is not the 
Sultan to control the Osmanlis, or reinvigorate. Mussul- 
man loyalty, or hold down that vast human menagerie, 
the Turkish Empire, with a determined and tranquil 
hand. There is nothing to be hoped for there; we 
*should even fear, when the truth is known, that another 
Revolution would not be beyond the bounds of possibility, and 
there is as little evidence of the great Vizier. Hussein Avni, 
bred a peasant, or rather yeoman, a competent soldier, a de- 
termined man, and unenfeebled by that Western whitewash 
which takes the pith out of Osmanlis by revealing their 
defects to themselves, might have filled the place, but he 
has been assassinated. How he was assassinated does not 


matter, except so far as his death has probably alienated the 
army and the old Turks from Midhat Pasha, who is suspected of 
promoting it. We should say, on the evidence, that he had nothing 
to do with it, though he may have been glad of it; that 
Hassan, a Circassian dévot of Abdul Aziz and his son, just 








irritated by an order to die of the plague—for that is how he 
interpreted his exile to Bagdad, where the plague is raging— 
and talking hourly with people who fattened his rage, avenged 
himself and his master by a bold attempt to massacre the chief 
agents in that master’s fall. Be his object what it might, 
Hussein Avni died, and Murad has no one to succeed him 
while every aspirant feels a little less desirous of a place which 
involves such risks. That is to say, the Government of Turkey 
is a little weaker for the crimes of the past week. 

The third chance also has disappeared. As we understand 
the telegrams, Midhat Pasha, the head of the so-called “ Con. 
stitutional ” party, has rather lost than gained by the assassina- 
tion of his rival. The Council of Ministers have postponed 
his scheme indefinitely, the old Turks are boiling with sus-. 
picion, and Murad V. is not strong enough without Hussein 
Avni to introduce a Western innovation shocking to his 
only loyal subjects, the ultra~Mahommedans, by his mere 
fiat. He has not appointed Midhat to the Grand Vizierate, 
and Mahommed Ruchdi remains head of the Administration, 
He is an old, a conservative, and a cautious man, and his 
opinion, as expressed in the remarkable pamphlet analysed in 
the Standard of Wednesday, is of the most pessimist kind, 
being nothing less than this—that the reuniting of 
the general body of Moslems with the Osmanli caste 
will be difficult though not impossible, but that when 
reunited, they will concede nothing to Christians, neither the 
right to office—that, he evidently thinks, would be followed 
by Mahommedan insurrection—nor the right to bear arms, 
nor the right to genuine equality before the law. Without a 
strong Sultan, without the Grand Vizier, with the Sheikh ub 
Islam openly hostile, with the soldiers all Moslem, and with 
the multitude jealous of all deferences to the West, whence is 
Midhat Pasha to obtain the force to revolutionise a system 
sanctioned by superstition, by the practice of five centuries, and 
by the opinion of the classes who must consent to its alteration? 
We say nothing of the absurdity of any representative scheme 
in a country where three-fourths of the population think their 
ruler certain of hell, and well deserving it, where an armed. 
minority rules by terror an unarmed majority in constant in- 
surrection, and where a true Parliament would vote, first of 
all, the disarmament of the Army, and confine ourselves to 
asking by whom the experiment is to be even tried? Of 
course a great Divan is possible. There is nothing opposed 
to Oriental ideas in a Sultan allowing advisers to speak. 
freely; but a great Divan is not a Parliament, but an as- 
semblage of noteworthy individuals, nor is the right to speak 
freely equivalent to a check on an absolute ruler, or his satraps 
at a distance. Asa matter of fact, the Osmanli Pashas and 
Beys are terrorising Bulgaria in a style which, if the facts were 
known in Europe, would bring Turkey to the ground; and 
Murad does not hinder, and his Ministers do not punish, and 
Midhat’s great Council, if Mussulman, would heartily applaud. 
We see no reason to believe that Midhat will find the force to 
carry his ideas even as far as an Irade embodying them, while no 
Irade could arrest or modify the Khalif’s right of action without 
rousing in every Moslem the belief that this Padishah also was a 
Giaour, and must pass. The heir is not Yussef Izziddin, the 
son of the late Sultan, but Murad’s brother Ahmed. 

All this while nothing is altered in the situation to the 
North. The insurgents have rejected the armistice, and fighting 
goes on daily ; Prince Nikita is stripping his little State for action, 
sending away all women, and laying in stores of food; Servia 
lays down no weapon ; and Karageorgevitch, the rival pretender to 
Prince Milano’s seat, and a man who, if all tales be true, will 
risk any policy to obtain it, has appeared to aid the insur- 
rection. The old necessity for invading Servia and Montenegro 
is as strong as ever, the old restraining influence of Ignatieff 
is broken, and the Turks believe that, do what they will, Great 
Britain will hold them harmless. Why should they, from 
their point of view, suffer all this insolence? The slightest 
event may precipitate a collision, and considering the state of 
excitement which has become permanent at Constantinople, the 
confidence of the Turks, the despair of most of their statesmen, 
the weakness of the Sultan, and the sense of outrage and in- 
sult which every day’s news from the North must produce— 
for Hussein Avni was right as to the complicity both of Servia 
and Montenegro in the insurrection—it is hard to believe that 
the incident which will cause the explosion cannot occur. If 
a Turk enters Servia or Montenegro diplomacy is over, and if 
no one enters them, the situation at Constantinople, which is one 
of intolerable strain, owing to the losses caused by the war and 
the passions excited by it, cannot be improved. 

We wish to add a sentence which we frankly acknowledge 
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we cannot justify by written reasoning, and which we should 
not add, were it not that in our own eyes the situation is ill- 
deseribed without it; and that is, that there ought, by all 
the teaching of history, to be more bloodshed, and speedy 
ploodshed, in Constantinople yet. The factions and the per- 
sonages and the forces there in conflict have broken through 
the limits of the accustomed, have learned by experience how 
death changes all things, and have, nevertheless, finished 
nothing. Blood has been spilt, yet there is no new hope for 
the Moslems, no new relief for the Christians, no termination 
yisible of the personal intrigues. No one is satisfied, and 
no one is strong enough to say “ Hold!” under penalty of 
death. In these circumstances, and in that city, the cess- 
pool of two worlds, more blood and much blood should, 
if history teaches anything, be spilled without delay. We 
give it as an impression only, and not as a calculation 
in which our readers should confide, but in our judg- 
ment, and in the language which Turks alone in Europe 
still understand,—Saturn is in opposition to the House of 


Othman. 





LORD SANDON’S DEFENCE. 


ORD SANDON’S defence is rested upon very different and 
strangely incompatible grounds by himself; and 
the organs of opinion which applaud and admire his curious 
Bill, for the most part ignore one or other of the incompatible 
grounds of that defence. The Pall Mall, for instance, was 
emphatic the other day in praise of his candour and manliness 
in steadily maintaining, amidst “ murmurs” from the Opposi- 
tion,—the ‘ murmurs’ were evidently regarded by our contem- 
porary as indicative of a sort of original sin which insists on ignor- 
ing all the signs of the times,—that by refusing to push direct com- 
pulsion further, except with the assent of a locality, he had avoided 
“ the great reaction against our Education system” which must 
otherwise have set in. “Yes,” proceeded Lord Sandon, in 
answer to these murmurs, “ direct compulsion had been pressed 
as far as it could; people were beginning to rebel against it, 
and unless by this measure we anticipated the growing 
dissatisfaction, that dissatisfaction might prove dangerous.” 
This sentence has been praised in the highest terms for its 
straightforward and vigorous recognition of the facts of the 
case. As to the facts of the case we do not know, though we suspect 
they are not as the admirers of Lord Sandon suppose them to 
be. But if they are, we want to know how to reconcile with 
them the earlier part of his speech, which was couched in a 
totally different tone from the conclusion. Lord Sandon 
appears to have two completely different answers for his Liberal 
critics,—the Liberal answer and the Conservative answer. He 
reserves the Conservative answer for his peroration, that he 
may sit down amidst the cheers of his own party; but those 
who praise the Conservative answer for its firmness and clear- 
ness of tone are bound to tell us what they make of the 
Liberal answer which he had given in the former part of his 
speech, for really the two are not in the least consistent or 
capable of reconciliation. His reply to Mr. Mundella 
is,—“ The seventh clause gives the power of direct 
compulsion, which he believed would be satisfactory to 
the country. He was sure that all employers and farmers 
would join with them in seeing that there was no con- 
tinuous and habitual neglect. Then it was said that this 
clause might not be carried out, but the latter clauses of the 
Act were forgotten. Those clauses gave the Education De- 
partment the right to supersede the local authorities, and send 
agents down and pay them out of the rates, and keep them 
there for two years, to see that direct compulsion is carried out 
in the locality. He should have thought, if there had been 
any fear about the matter, it would have been that their Bill 
was too strong.” Could any one believe that that answer was 
given by the same statesman in the same speech as the words 
we quoted previously, for which so much credit is taken as 
showing that Lord Sandon looks the danger of reaction straight 
in the face? It is impossible to deny that the speech and the 
measure are Janus-headed, and have one face for each party. 
The Liberal face raises its eyes in astonishment, that a stronger 
compulsory measure could be even demanded ; the Conservative 
face puts on a threatening aspect, warns the country of the danger 
of serious reaction, and declares that compulsion has gone 
already to the extreme limits to which it can be safely carried, 
and that unless the new measure allays the excited suspicions 
of the country, there will be good reason for anxiety as to the 
future of popular education, Does Lord Sandon really hope 


compulsion much farther than it was ever pushed before, and next, 
that he is providing against the reaction caused by its having 
been pushed too far already? It would take a Hegelian to 
accept both sides of the contradictory at the same time, or tox 
give Lord Sandon credit for both. The House of Commons, 
however, is not in general up to Hegel. It has a habit of 
thinking that you can’t intend both to do a thing and not to 
do it. And if we are not mistaken, the favour which the Bill 
has been shown in the House is due not to any Member's 
conceding both the incompatible claims advanced by 
Lord Sandon, but to a great many Members accepting 
the Conservative peroration of his speech, and interpre- 
ting the Liberal exordium as meant much more for 
show than for use ;—certainly as meant rather to flourish in 
the face of parents, so as to induce them to send their children 
to school without direct compulsion, than for that peremptory 
and potent exercise of its powers which Lord Sandon referred 
to when he reminded the House that he had invested the 
Department with authority to send down agents to any negli- 
gent locality, and keep them there for two years, at the cost of 
the rates, to enforce children’s attendance at school. Perhaps 
the truth may be that what Lord Sandon really intends is 
this,—to have a double-minded Act, which he can use in one 
way here, and in another way there, according to his own dis- 
cretion; so that where he can get no support from public 
opinion, he will let negligence about education alone, and 
where he can get a little support, he will lend the help of 
his authority to make that support grow and flourish. But 
if this is what he means, he is trying a very dangerous ex- 
periment indeed. There is nothing which Englishmen resent 
more than being differently treated under the provisions of 
the same law. And Lord Sandon will find that if he puts 
his compulsory powers in force in one place, and fails to do 
so, under similar circumstances, in another, he will excite a far 
more passionate reaction than any which he need fear from 
the equal and moderate application of a direct compul- 
sion, of which fair notice should be given a year or two in 
advance. 

Lord Sandon made no attempt at all to reply to the most 
weighty part of Mr. Forster’s speech, and perhaps he was wise, 
for indeed we do not suppose that he could have made any 
reply to it. Mr, Forster pointed out that there would be just 
as serious and probably as vexatious and irritating an inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject, in the proposed in- 
direct compulsion, as there would be in the simple direct com- 
pulsion which he himself recommends. “ Lord Sandon,” said 
Mr. Forster, “ could not avoid domiciliary visits under his labour- 
pass system, and an Englishman would rather have a visitor 
coming to his house to tell him, ‘ You had better send your child 
to school,’ than have the agent of the local authority coming 
and saying, ‘ Your child shall not work.’.... . The penalty 
for the absence of the certificate was so severe that he did not 
believe it could be enforced. It reminded him of a suggestion 
made to him when he was trying to pass the Education Bill 
A gentleman wrote to recommend that he should put in a 
clause that if people could not sign their names they should 
not be allowed to marry. He did not attempt to pass such a 
clause, however; he thought that compulsory celibacy would 
have its disadvantages. In the same way, compulsory idle- 
ness might have its disadvantages. Take the case of a child 
of ten or twelve years of age, whose education had been 
neglected ; he could not produce the certificate of proficiency, 
and he had not complied with the rule of the five years’ 
attendance, By this Bill that child would not be allowed to 
work, and to the calamity of ignorance there would be added, 
in his case, the further calamity of idleness. He doubted 
whether public opinion would go with the Legislature 











to be understood in both senses at once,—first, that he is pushing 





in enforcing such a law, and any amount of direct com- 
pulsion and domiciliary visits to warn parents that they 
were transgressing the law, would be better than such a 
state of things. He believed that the Education Department 
would be driven back to substitute direct for indirect compul- 
sion.” What would Lord Sandon answer to that criti- 
cism? He calls his proposal one for indirect compulsion, and 
so, in the first instance, it is, as regards getting the child to 
school. But it is a system of direct compulsion as regards 
prohibiting an unqualified child from receiving hire. Now which 
will be regarded as the more oppressive interference of the two 
with household arrangements? When you say to the parent, 
“ The law requires you to send your child to school,” the parent 
feels that the law is enforcing a duty. But when you say to 
him, “ The law forbids your son [whose time, of course, is not 
fully employed in school] to receive five shillings a week,” the 
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parent feels that the law is inflicting a very arbitrary penalty, 
which is, in the individual case, unreasonable, as well as grievous. 
We strongly believe, with Mr. Forster, that the simple and 
straightforward sort of compulsion, if applied moderately and 
with discretion, would be indefinitely the less vexatious and 
irritating of the two. 

But however this may be, Lord Sandon can hardly keep up 
this ambiguous facing-both-ways policy through the Committee 
on the Bill, If he is really prepared to make the ultimate 
compulsory provisions efficient provisions, as he professed in 
the earlier part of his speech, why, then, no doubt, the 
measure is a Liberal measure, though a very cumbrous one, and 
we fear, as it will prove, a very annoying one; but then don’t 
let him take credit for avoiding the danger of reaction, and 
stopping short before the compulsory system has fomented an 
educational rebellion. If anything could foment an educa- 
tional rebellion, it would be Education agents sent down, at the 
expense of the rates, and kept in a district for a couple of years, 
to force compulsion on a population who had been carefully 
told that unless they voted for compulsion, and required their 
Board of Guardians to adopt compulsory by-laws, they were 
not to be put under the new yoke. If, on the contrary, Lord 
Sandon does not mean to work the seventh clause and the 
latter clauses of the Bill with anything like serious energy, 
then let him withdraw at once his unmeaning language about the 
strength of the Bill, and his fear that it would do too much 
rather than too little. Lord Sandon is an amiable man, but 
he should know by this time that Mr. Facing-both-ways would 
not make a popular Education Minister with a people which 
produced and which loves Bunyan. 





THE BELGIAN ELECTIONS. 


HE Elections to half the whole number of seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies, which have just been held in 
Belgium, leave the relative strength of the Liberal and the 
Catholic parties substantially unchanged. The Ministers 
have hitherto had a majority of fourteen, and they now 
have a majority of twelve. The point on which the contest 
turned is said to have related to Education, but political parties 
in Belgium have a more than common power of quarrelling 
with nothing to quarrel about. In fact, it is almost a mis- 
nomer to call them political parties; they are much more 
like rival theological sects. It is almost impossible 
in Belgium to get any question discussed without reli- 
gious considerations being imported into the contro- 
versy. At this moment, the extreme Liberals are very 
much excited about a project of reform. They complain that 
the electoral districts are so arranged that the votes of the 
great towns are completely neutralised by the votes of the 
rural electors, who are grouped with them, and that the tax- 
paying franchise is fixed at too highafigure. But the demand 
for a change in these two respects seems merely to express the 
impatience of a beaten party at the constitutional conditions 
under which they have been defeated. There is not even a 
profession of any desire to see the nation better represented ; 
there is only the perfectly natural, but not very statesmanlike, 
wish that the opposite party should be worse represented. 
Reforms which are avowedly undertaken to redistribute 
the balance of power in the community are naturally resisted 
with extraordinary energy, and urged with corresponding zeal. 
It is not probable, however, that either the extension of the fran- 
chise or the redistribution of seats would exert any very notice- 
able influence on the strength of parties. It may be irritating 
to the Antwerp Liberals to see themselves out-yoted by the 
peasantry of the neighbouring villages, but the peasantry of 
the neighbouring villages must be represented somehow, and 
though the deputies of Antwerp might represent the opinion of 
the townspeople more accurately than at present, they would find 
their votes balanced in the Chamber by the votes of the deputies 
returned by those who had formerly been their co-electors. An old 
system of arranging votes may go on for a long time without 
change, but when something approaching to electoral districts 
has once been introduced, it is difficult to overturn it for 
no better reason than that you do not like the results of 
the voting. The effect of lowering the municipal franchise 
some years back was to increase the strength of the Ultra- 
montanes in the provincial and communal councils, and a 
similar effect might be produced in the Chamber of Deputies 
by lowering the Parliamentary franchise. The Liberals who 


are deprived of votes under the present law may have more 
political activity than those of the opposite party who are 
similarly deprived. But supposing that both are admitted to 





the franchise, the vote of a sluggish Catholic, wh, 

not care whether he has a vote or not, but Lovey pce 
takes care to give it as the priest directs, will go for just 
as much as the votes of an intelligent Liberal, who 
is eager to get a vote that he may use it at the biddi 
of some Central Committee. Under any circumstances, the 
broad fact will remain that parties in Belgium are very equally 
divided, and wherever this is the case, there will always be 
a margin of moderate men or trimmers who will be alienated by 
the violence of the party in power, and so induced by d 

to support the Opposition. Such small successes as the Liberals 
have gained of late years are probably mainly owing to thig 
feeling, and there seems no reason to doubt that if the Liberals 
came into power, they would very shortly set a counter-procesg 
on foot. 

It would be strange that in a free and well-governed coun’ 
parties cannot live peaceably together, and accept the usual 
alternatives of success and defeat without having recourse to 
rioting, if we did not know that toleration is a virtue which ig 
rarely found in combination with strong feelings about reli- 
gion. Toleration presupposes the existence of a certain sphere 
within which religion must not be dominant, yet from which 
religion must not be excluded. This latter condition is ag 
essential, though not, perhaps, as obvious, as the former. The 
consideration to which, within this marked-off area, all others 
must give way, is the convenience of the community, 
and if religion is altogether shut out from it, the conveni- 
ence Of the community will often suffer. Thus in Belgium, as 
in England, the school belongs to this exceptional sphere, and 
it is plain that no attempt to impose the teaching of any par- 
ticular religion, either on all schools, or on all the scholars in 
any one school can be permitted. But why, asks the Secularist 
in both countries, should not religion be left to the parent or 
to the priest, instead of being imported into the school, which 
is the common meeting-place of all religions ?. The answeris, that 
though this may be a practicable solution of the difficulty where 
different religions are pretty equally divided, it will never be en- 
dured where any one religion commands a large majority of the 
inhabitants. If of 200 children in a village half are Catholics 
and half Protestants, it might conceivably be arranged that 
they should learn the “three R’s” in common, and be 
taught their religion separately. But supposing that of these 
200 children, 190 were Catholics, and only 10 Protestants, the 
parents of the 190 would never consent to forego the con- 
venience of having their children taught their religion at 
school to spare the sensibilities of the parents of the ten. This 
is precisely what happens in various ways alike in Belgium 
and England. In the one country, the religion taught in the 
parish school is that of the majority of the inhabitants ; in the 
other country, it is the religion of the majority of the School 
Board or of the school managers. The principle is the same in 
both cases. The convenience of the community decides that 
the majority of the parents, or of those who bear the cost of 
the school, shall be allowed to teach what religion they like 
to their own children, or to children whose parents are of the 
same creed as themselves. This sort of compromise is equally 
offensive to the extreme Catholic and to the extreme Secularist. 
In this country these extremes are composed of a very small 
per-centage of the whole population, so that their objections 
only find expression in print. But if Mr. Chamberlain or 
Mr. Dale are to be judged by their writings, they would not 
allow religion to be taught in a school supported or aided by 
the State, no, not though the parent of every child within ten 
miles of the school-house held precisely the same doctrines, 
Archdeacon Denison, on the other hand, holds, if our memory 
does not betray us, that even a conscience-clause is more than 
he can honestly accept, since the clergy have no right 
to withhold the full teaching of the Church from any 
of the children who come under their influence. The 
parent may keep his child away from the Church school, but 
the parson must not allow any child that comes to his school 
to be absent from the religious lesson. Here we have, on 
small scale, the very same convictions that are to be seen at 
work in Belgium on a large scale. As we have said, these 
strong feelings in England are felt only by the few, and these 
few do not move those who are less excited on the subject 
than themselves, The example of the Birmingham School 
Board has not been followed, and Archdeacon Denison has 
found scarcely any one to share his scruples. But in Belgium 
the Catholic party is largely made up of extreme Ultramon- 
tanes, and those who are not themselves extreme Ultramon- 
tanes follow the dictation of those who are; while the Liberal 
party is largely made up of extreme Secularists, and those who 
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are not themselves extreme Secularists follow the dictation of 
those who are. F , . 
Whose fault is it that things have come to this pass in 
Belgium, and that all distinctions of politicians among them- 
selves are subordinated to a distinction which is not political ? 
This is not a question that can be answered within the compass 
of an article. The enmity between the Church and the 
Liberals in Belgium, as in France, has been fostered by ex- 
cesses on both sides. We should be inclined to say that, on 
the whole, the theory of the Liberals and the practice of the 
Catholics had been the worst, did we not remember the acts 
of the Convention and the writings of M. Veuillot. But of 
late years the Church has made one great mistake, which has 
prevented her from reaping the benefit which she might other- 
wise have derived from the growing disposition to live and let live 
which,with many exceptions,is a characteristic of modern politics. 
That disposition demands from the Church a very large mea- 
sure of abstention from politics, and even if the home politics 
of Continental countries did not often supply the clergy with 
the plea that they must mix in them for self-defence’s sake, 
the absorbing interest which the Ultramontanes have in foreign 
litics would prevent them from conceding this abstention. 
A creed which makes the temporal sovereignty of the Pope a 
of the divine order of society is a creed which cannot 
concern itself simply with the welfare of individual souls. Its 
members must take part in politics, in the hope that they may 
ultimately attain such a political position as may enable them 
to guide the course of Italian affairs in the direction in which 
they wish them to go. It is this that gives the Continental 
secularist so much more influence over the Continental 
moderate than his counterpart in England has. The moderate 
Liberal in Belgium and France is continually irritated by the 
intrusion of the Church into politics with which, except on the 
Ultramontane theory, she is not concerned, and he listens all 
the more readily to the argument of the Secularist that she 
ought to be excluded from that region of mixed politics with 
which, on any reasonabie theory, she is concerned. 





THE NOMINATION OF MR. HAYES. 


HE weak place in the American system of electing the 
Executive comes out very clearly in the nomination of 

Mr, Hayes as the Republican candidate for the Presidency. The 
people are compelled by the system to run a great risk too 
often. It is sometimes said that under the American Consti- 
tution, as it is now worked, the people never elect the first ob- 
ject of their preference, but that assertion is untrue and unfair. 
Whenever the nation has fully recognised a man as the leader 
it wants, it can send him to the White House, in spite of 
any opposition, even when opposition is secretly fostered from 
within the victorious party. The managers can do nothing 
against a national sentiment. Mr. Lincoln was elected at first 
by accident, but before his second candidature opposition was 
felt to be impossible, and it is very doubtful whether, if he had 
lived, he would not have been elected almost by acclaim for a 
third term. Nobody would have dreamt of his making him- 
self a Caesar, and personal attacks would all have fallen dead. 
The first election of General Grant was equally a national one, 
and though enthusiasm had cooled before 1872, his second 
term was not seriously endangered by his own side. But it is 
true that in quiet times, when the nation is not audibly 
calling for any leader, the difficulties of election become 
so great that the party managers are often compelled 
to select the man who divides them least, and the elec- 
tors to entrust more than regal power to a man of whom 
they know nothing but his name. To elect a man without 
previous consent is, in such cases, nearly impossible, for parties 
run so close that if everybody were left to cast his vote as he 
pleased, any strictly-organised society—say, for example, the 
Catholic Church, or the old anti-war Democracy, or the 
American-Irish, or the American-Germans—might throw a 
vote which would defeat a dozen minorities, although in the 
aggregate they could crush the small, but disciplined majority. 
The “ Convention,” therefore, becomes a necessity, and in the 
Convention it is often impossible to secure a majority for a 
known man. His rivals hate him. Single States hate him. 
Hostile managers dislike to be defeated. Intrigue has a fair 
field and every favour. Combinations of minorities are formed, 
dissolved, and renewed, till at last all parties agree to accept 
& man so little known that he is free from personal opposition, 
and so little “ protected” by the Managers that no amour 
propre is wounded by his success, Such a choice is most 


didate opposed by one-third of the Convention; but it is 
too frequently necessary even on the Republican side, where 
the managers are content with a plain majority,—a point, by 
the way, as to which we were in error a fortnight since, In 
the present case, for instance, the Republicans, after a whole 
day spent in balloting, have been obliged to select the least 
prominent of the candidates before them. It appeared from 
the very first that Mr. Blaine had the largest party at his back 
—in round numbers, 300 out of 750—and as long as the pro- 
ceedings were public, his chances appeared to be beyond dis- 
pute the best. Upon one test-vote, indeed, the admission or 
rejection of a delegation from Alabama, whose claim to vote 
was questioned, Mr. Blaine was joined by the whole Bristowe 
party, and the total vote of 500 to 250 was received by his 
friends as almost equivalent to his election. The ballot, how- 
ever, showed a different state of feeling. The managers for 
the candidates in the minority showed themselves singularly 
stubborn, Mr. Blaine won over but few adherents, and at 
last all the minorities coalesced upon a man who was sup- 
ported originally only by his own State, Ohio. Even this was, 
we are given to believe, something of a surprise. Up to the 
meeting of the Convention, the party managers, especially those 
who inform New York, thought that if an outsider were to be 
selected, it would be Mr. Washburne, the American Minister at 
Paris. Yet when it came to the ballot he had only three votes, 
possibly because he was absent, but possibly also, as the Herald 
suggests before-hand, because his name was of all others most 
detested by the men, half-speculators, half-politicians, who de- 
sire to plunder the Union through land grants in aid of in- 
dustrial enterprise, a wasteful form of jobbery to which Mr. 
Washburne was known to be resolutely opposed. Mr, Hayes 
was therefore selected, first by a majority, and then unani- 
mously ; all his opponents hastened to give in their ad- 
hesion, and the grand business of all newspapers for the 
next three months will be to instruct the electors what 
manner of man Mr. Hayes is, As yet extremely little is 
known about him outside Ohio, That he was bred a 
lawyer, and fought in the war, and is a middle-aged man are 
facts which prove nothing; and that he is Governor of Ohio 
shows only that he is trusted in a State which, from the num- 
ber of German electors within its boundaries, is in many re- 
spects exceptional. The other fact known about him, that in 
Ohio he is the representative, par excellence, of “ hard money,” 
is more important, but then no one of his rivals has expressed 
unsound ideas upon that essential point. He has been, in 
fact, selected because he is little known, and as he is sure to 
be supported by the party—for the Independents have nothing 
to allege against Mr. Hayes—it comes to this,—that the Re- 
publican party has chosen, or has been compelled, to entrust 
the whole patronage of the Union, and the initiative of its 
foreign policy, and a veto on all legislation not passionately 
desired, to a man whom it scarcely knows. He may, for example, 
have the most dangerous views on foreign policy, or on foreign 
immigration, or on the land tenure, and still he must be ac- 
cepted, under penalty of seeing a Democrat candidate triumph 
over a divided vote, or a vote rendered useless by innumerable 
abstinences from the poll. Itis true that Mr. Hayes has risen by 
his own exertions to the head of his own State without attract- 
ing much attention, and is, therefore, presumably a man of 
more than average ability of some sort, of pleasant manners, 
and of reasonably good character ; but the electors expected to 
vote for him do not know these facts of their own knowledge, 
as English electors know them about their eminent Parliamen- 
tary personages. They must take Mr. Hayes’s qualifications on 
trust from newspapers whose conductors desire his election, and 
from managers whose action suggests that they chose him 
because he was a colourless man, and who, as a body, have not 
had the opportunities of watching him, as every Member of 
Parliament may watch a rising candidate for high office. That 
is an immense risk to run, even in a country where—the ulti- 
mate governing body consisting of twenty millions of yeomen, 
freeholders of their own farms—revolution, insurrection, or 
agrarian crimes of political importance are to the last degree 
improbable. That hitherto the system has produced no 
disaster is no argument in its favour, for had Mr. Lincoln 
been a timid or incompetent man, the choice of “the man 
who divides us least” might have been the destruction of the 
Republic. 

The risk is not diminished by the selection made for the 
Vice-Presidency. We do not pretend to know anything of Mr. 


Wheeler, who may be the most efficient statesman in the 
Union, but it is clear that he was selected on “sectional ” 





frequent in the Democratic party, because they reject any can- 


grounds, and not on personal grounds at all, The managers 
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having selected a Western man as the one who divided them 
least, it became expedient to conciliate either Pennsylvania 
or New York, as the largest States outside Western influence, 
and the strongest Democratic candidate being a New 
Yorker, the choice fell upon New York. Mr. Wheeler 
was therefore nominated, and should Mr. Hayes die, 
resign, or lose his faculties within his term, Mr. Wheeler, 
who was never thought of for President, and is as unknown to 
the electors as, say, Mr. Freshfield would be to the electors of 
the United Kingdom, will be President of the American Union, 
with power to arrest all legislation, to nominate all officials, 
and to perform acts which really take the question of peace or 
war out of the hands of the representatives of the people. 
It would be almost as sensible to choose rulers by lot, or in 
virtue of their physical qualifications, and we cannot believe 
that it can be continued for centuries without some consider- 
able misfortune. Thoughtful Americans say it is not worse, 
at the worst, than selection by hereditary right in countries 
where the throne is a reality; and no doubt that argument, if 
it is worth anything, is so far correct. There is not much 
more chance about roulette than about hazard. But then 
their argument for their method is that it is sensible, that it 
eliminates the element of chance, and that it leaves the choice 
of leaders to the people, who have the moral right to choose. 
Who chooses, when the dominant party within the Union must 
raise a man they never heard of to be Heir-Apparent of the 
Presidency ? 





DR. PARKER ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 


T is a time in which the Church’s foes appear to be chiefly 
they of its own household, and her friends they of the 
besieging camp. Mr. Allen, the Head Master of Perse Grammar 
School, Cambridge, struck a blow for the Church last week 
which certainly recoiled with disastrous effect upon her. Dr. 
Parker, of the City Temple, availing himself of Hospital 
Sunday as a fitting occasion for a vehement attack on the 
Establishment, and an appeal to cut it down, seems to have 
been almost as successful in injuring his own cause as Mr. 
Allen certainly was in injuring his. Dr. Parker appears to be 
one of those men who either have, or at least would not be 
sorry to have, Establishment on the brain. Like the unfor- 
tunate student who was asked a question in optics which he 
could not answer, and so bethought himself of saying,—“ Be- 
fore we can do this we must first prove the binomial theorem” 
(which he had got up), Dr. Parker, in preaching on Hospital Sun- 
day, bethinks himself that he can’t feel all the beautiful emotions 
which he ought to feel, without first cutting down the Estab- 
lishment, so he turns Hospital Sunday into an excusé for a 
tirade against the exclusiveness of the Establishment, which will 
not allow the Dean of St. Paul’s to preach in the City Temple 
even to ask for subscriptions to the London Hospitals. We 
conclude that Dr. Parker’s unconscious chain of association 
was something in this wise :—Hospitals reminded him of 
clinical lectures, and clinical lectures of the shivering fits of 
fever and ague ; that reminded him that even he could not 
fully enjoy “the moral loveliness,” as he called it, of Hospital 
Sunday, without shivering a little in the “cold shadow” of 
an Establishment which forbids the Dean of St. Paul’s to 
preach in the City Temple, and so he gave a clinical lecture on 
his own aguish sensations amidst the “moral loveliness” of 
Hospital Sunday, and probably succeeded in convincing his 
hearers that that prolific cause of morbid phenomena in, 
popular Dissenting ministers, — the Establishment of the 
Church,—was actually affecting his—even his—moral health, 
and taking from him all his normal delight in what, to use 
his own impressive language, he called “the heroisms and 
charities, the tender and sympathetic ministries which proved 
that under all intellectual collision and unrest, there was a 
generous and holy service in which animosity was impossible 
and emulation’ ceased to be hostility ;"—only that so long as 
the Establishment exists, animosities are not impossible and 
emulation remains hostility. That a man capable of duly 
appreciating such joys as these “tender and sympathetic 
ministries” should be blighted by the cold shadow which the 
Establishment throws “ across the moral loveliness” of Hospital 
Sunday, is indeed a convincing proof that certain not very 
wholesome moral fungi do grow up under that shelter, and 
if we could suppose that even on Hospital Sunday, the con- 
gregations of Nonconformist Churches are thinking not so 
much of alleviating the physical sufferings of their fellow- 
creatures as of the moral humiliations caused by the Estab- 
lishment, we should think it a most serious condition of 


things. But however sick Dr. Parker may be from that 
moral jaundice which makes his bile turn at the Establish. 
ment even while the vision of multitudes of wretched suf. 
ferers is before his eyes, we cannot believe that even if 
the occasion for it were removed, some other occasio quite 
as plausible would not be found in its place. This excegg 
of “watchful jealousy” is from within, not from without 
If it had no excuse in the Establishment, it would seek excuse 
in the conceits and caste-feeling of the various sects. As far 
as we know, the fall of the Establishment would not induce 
any High Churchman to admit Dr. Parker to his pulpit. Nay 
the Establishment remaining where it is, a very simple measure, 
one no more ambitious than Mr. Cowper-Temple’s recent Bill for 
permitting laymen to deliver addresses in the pulpits of our 
churches, would remove this grievance, and leave Dr, Parker 
as much liberty to preach in St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey 
as he is ever likely, under any ecclesiastical arrangements, to 
enjoy. We do not suppose that under any circumstances Dr, 
Parker will be asked to preach for Cardinal Manning. We do 
not suppose that under any circumstances Dr. Parker would 
consent to preach for Mr. Voysey. The question, therefore, of 
the range and comprehension of these delicious feelings of un- 
sectarian sympathy in which he wishes to indulge, is only a 
question of de Establishment or no Establishment, it is 
not probable that all Churches will ever be included in one 
Communion, even for the purposes of Hospital Sunday. Even 
if the Establishment perishes, exclusiveness will outlast 
the Establishment, and the “moral loveliness of Hospital 
Sunday” will still have a blot upon its sky. In the 
meantime, Dr. Parker will hardly elicit more regard for 
the moral breadth and charitable enthusiasm of the Non- 
conformists by making Hospital Sunday the occasion for such 
tirades as the following, than he did for the moral purity and 
manliness of the Nonconformists by his celebrated message of 
love and confidence to the Rev. H. W. Beecher :—‘ The Estab- 
lished Church of England,” said Dr. Parker last Sunday, “ was 
doomed, so far as it was a national establishment. The axe was 
laid to the root of the tree by a famous feller of thick timber. At 
that moment Mr, Gladstone was whetting his axe, the very 
weapon which he himself made some forty years ago in the 
books which Macaulay so trenchantly reviewed. When the 
tree had fallen, the English people would understand one 
another better, and would work in cordial co-operation for 
common objects. To-day they were separated and distinguished 
as Conformists and Nonconformists, but in that better time 
they would assemble on Hospital Sunday as Christian English- 
men, and the Lord Mayor would not then have to ask 
concerning any collection, ‘Whose image and super- 
scription is this? for all sectarian distinctions would 
be merged in the beauty and ardour of Christian charity.” 
When John the Baptist spoke of laying the axe to the root of 
the tree, he was speaking of a tree which brought forth no 
good fruit, and which was therefore only fit for burning. Dr. 
Parker is speaking of a tree which brings forth so much good 
fruit, that he is filled with bitterness because he cannot join in 
the pleasant task of shaking the ripe fruit down into the laps 
of the fruit-gatherers, yet he misapplies to it the severe prophetic 
denunciation which is only appropriate to voluntary barrenness 
and wilful degradation. 

But what strikes one most about Dr. Parker’s Hospital- 
Sunday sermon is the impression it leaves that the theme of 
disinterested charity and mercy appeared somehow flavourless 
and insipid to him, without a peroration appealing to the 
“watchful jealousy” of Dissenters. The “moral loveliness” of 
the day was a very fine theme for a few minutes, but a little apt 
to pall upon the imagination of his hearers. The image of the 
axe at work to cut down something, was needed to wake up 
the people, and what more delightful or appropriate theme could 
there be for exciting a generous ardour in the hearts of 
his hearers, than the vision of a great political leader hewing 
away his best at the tree of the Establishment? ‘ How we 
would love the Churchmen, if only we could first humiliate 
them a bit!” is the real sentiment in that latter part of the 
sermon where the chill shadow comes over the moral loveliness 
of Hospital Sunday. But this is not the way to recommend 
Voluntaryism to the moral feeling of the nation. The 
National Church, we know, has its sins. Its clergy are 
too often, even when most dutiful, narrow, dry, and arbi- 
trary towards the Nonconformist Churches. Like “ Blind 
Authority beating with his staff the child that might have led 
him,” they needlessly alienate Dissenters, from whom they might 
learn much. But with all their faults, they do not accommodate 





themselves to the popular defects any more than to the popular 
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virtues; they do not seem in any danger of simply echoing 
the moral feeling to which they appeal. They do not ex- 
tenuate the unctuous flirtations of men like Mr. Ward Beecher, 
and spice the dullness of charitable appeals by dilating on the 
delights in which brotherly love will revel, after the humiliation 
of brethren has rendered it possible to take them to their 
arms. The ministers of the Voluntary bodies certainly manage, 
much more than those of the State Church, to receive from 
their people, in the form of moral vapour, that which they 
“pour back upon them in a flood.” They are not prim, and 
cold, and imperious, but they are apt to be mirrors of a moral 
feeling more mingled with vulgar elements than their own. 
Dr. Parker evidently knows how to spice his charity sermons. 
But after all, charity sermons thus spiced are not very whole- 
some in their influence, and are hardly at all appeals for that 
kind of charity of the heart which alone covers a multitude of 
sins, 








THESE HARD TIMES! 

VERYBODY says these are very hard times, and from one 
point of view, at least, everybody is right. These are very 

hard times for the well-to-do, and for those who depend in any 
degree on their well-to-doishness. It is true that many of the 
usual signals of public distress are wanting ; that the revenue does 
not decline seriously ; that there is no cry for public economy ; 
that the average of pauperism is exceptionally low; that 
wages, though receding, especially in the iron and coal trades, are 
not abnormally bad ; that the people waste quite as much as usual 
on their drink; and that bread is exceedingly cheap, in spite of a 
coming harvest which the corn speculators believe can hardly 
yield a full average supply. It is true also that luxury seems to 
be as rampant as ever, that any amount of money is forthcoming 
for old china, for pictures with approved pedigrees, and for ‘bits 
of land ;” and that capital, usually so difficult to hire, is now to be 
rented at rates which it is hardly worth bankers’ while to take. 
But still, there is very great distress among large sections of the 
people, and it is worth while to notice where that distress appears 
to be principally felt. The cry, general and bitter though it is, 
does not come up from ‘the poor,” or from the handicraftsmen, 
or from the little shopkeepers—except in Wales, where, owing 
to the condition of the mining industries, the position of the 
grocers, small butchers, and other purveyors to the poor, is 
becoming deplorable—but from the comfortable, and the classes 
whom they usually maintain. We are not about to enter into 
the political economy of the question, or reinvestigate phenomena 
which are puzzling men of great experience and reputation, but 
we may, we think, take one statement as true without dis- 
cussion. The country has not lost very much productive 
capital, but it has lost for the moment part of its power 
of getting dividends on that capital, of obtaining high interest 
upon each hundred pounds. The country has not lost, for 
example, any very serious sum by recent repudiations, two-thirds 
of the money having come back in discounts, excess interest, 
“drawings,” and other advantages, but an extraordinary number 
of persons have lost pleasant additions to their regular income. 
If you are earning or receiving from property £500 a year, 
you are not ruined by the loss of £1,000 invested in 
‘‘Turks,” but the loss of the £120 a year those “ Turks” 
yielded is the loss of nearly a clear fourth of your 
spending power, and of more than half your power of spend- 
ing on unnecessary things. The margin has been cut away, 
and it takes a little time even in well-managed households to 
readjust expenditure to the new condition of the treasury. The 
number of people who find themselves crippled in this way is 
extraordinary, not because an extraordinary number of people 
held “Turks” and the like—though the number was great—but 
because three times as many have taken fright, sold all securities 
yielding large interest—generally to foreigners, as in the case of 
Egyptian and Russian Stocks—and sought refuge in the “sweet 
simplicity of three per cent.” in preference shares, houses, and 
other forms of investment which some years ago were pro- 
nounced ‘ old-fashioned.” ‘They will not be injured, but 
benefited in the long-run, by the conversion; but at present it 
cripples their means, and induces them to adopt every available 
form of economy. They suffer just as the Anglo-Indians 
do, in the terrible temporary fine they are just now paying 
on their remittances, and which has this week increased till 
it represents an income-tax of four shillings in the pound. 
The same process is repeated in every form of trade. The 
Smaller capitalists are not exactly losing their money, but 


to submit to lower prices and give longer credit, and contract their 
dealings until the interest for the year sinks from the normal 
10 per cent., which safe trading ought to yield, to six or five. A 
man who has £50,000 in business, and makes 5 per cent. in a bad 
year, is not ruined, or anything like it; but if he has been accus- 
tomed to make ten he feels very poor, and for many of the pur- 
poses of life he is poor, as poor as if he had sustained a great 
loss of capital. 

Every man who uses his money to lend, whether by in- 
vesting in bank shares or dealing in Lombard Street, is feel- 
ing this, this year; most men feel it who are in trade of the 
larger sort, and it is especially felt among a class which ordi- 
narily spends a good deal,—the great distributors, or owners 
of large shops. Every man in all these classes, unless reckless or 
silly, when aware of this loss of income, tries to save, and of 
course begins saving by dispensing, first, with things he does not 
particularly want, and next, with things the want of which will 
not break up his esstablishment. He does not buy that pic- 
ture which he fancied, he thinks the drawing-room furniture 
will do for another year, he is quite annoyed that he 
should be using a second carriage, he can do very well 
without any goldsmith’s goods, and as for increasing his 
establishment, that is not to be thought of. The consequence of 
this view, when widely diffused, is that whole branches of business 
usually quite safe suddenly collapse. Their owners have not lost 
their capital, nor are they worried with bad debts, but they have 
suddenly lost the use of their machinery. The jobmasters of 
London, for instance, feel a year like this perhaps more than any 
traders—more than the jewellers, or the picture-dealers, or the 
florists, who have much of their support from the people 
whose wealth is only affected by agrarian calamity or heavy 
national taxation. Thousands of horses, useful only for 
showy work, are now “eating their heads off” in jobmasters’ 
stables, while the coach-builders declare that the world seems to 
them to be suddenly bent on making cabmen’s fortunes. Two 
thousand coachmen are said to be on the books of a single 
firm as ‘wanting employ.” The furniture-dealers protest 
that they can sell nothing except the most ordinary goods, 
while the letters of furnished houses groan that half London 
is on their hands, and but for fear of ruining trade, 
they would take any prices they could get. They will not, 
and they do not, seriously reduce prices, but they go without the 
commissions which make up their profits. Of course, with such 
retrenchments, coachmen, “ season butlers,” grooms, and all those 
servants who are maintained rather for show than for convenience, 
are thrown out of employ, and fall frequently into utter destitution, no 
class of men being so helpless against a whole year of ‘‘ hard times,” 
which they cannot meet by accepting any reductions of wages. 
It is not that they are exceptionally improvident, but that people 
who do not want coachmen, or grooms, or ornamental footmen, 
do not want them at all, and would not take them if they offered 
to forego wages. With these “ministers of luxury,” for whose 
fate economists do not care, but who can be pinched by hunger 
as much as agricultural labourers, suffer another class, supposed 
to be more estimable. Clerks, we mean clerks proper— 
clerks who mean to live by clerking, if there is such an 
occupation—are suffering most lamentably. They do not get good 
salaries at the best of times; they are apt to be either very 
domestic or very fond of amusement, and their capacity for 
saving anything worth retaining is extremely small. They are 
dismissed in shoals at a time, and as they can, for the most part, 
do nothing with their hands, their condition in many places is 
most pitiable. They cannot borrow, they cannot find odd jobs, 
and they cannot obtain parish relief. How they come to 
be dismissed in such numbers is to outsiders something 
of a problem, but we suppose they are in good times 
rather over-numerous, employers try in bad times to save 
their wages by “doubling up” duties, and every bankruptcy 
throws a number of them into the market. At all events, there is 
the fact that in a year like this “clerks are a drug,” and 
they suffer as only decent people accustomed to wear black 
coats and ignorant of manual labour can suffer,—suffer at 
least as much as governesses and sempstresses, though 
they do not obtain the same amount of pity. So, also, though 
in a lesser degree, do certain classes of shopkeepers, whose 
businesses one would suppose to be necessary, and beyond the 
reach of any ordinary period of depression. The statement is so 
odd, that knowing nothing of the working of the trade, we repeat 
it with some hesitation, but we are assured, on perfectly compe- 
tent authority, that no retail business suffers from a period of 
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depression so quickly or so severely as that of the hatter. One 
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would imagine that a hatter was as safe as a tailor, that he would 
sell his hats at all times, though he might, in a time like this, have 
to wait a little for his ‘money, but we are assured it is not so. 
The hatter’s is essentially a ready-money trade, and it is de 
pendent not so much upon the consumption of hats, as upon 
people’s Ydeas as to the shabbiness of their hats, which ideas vary 
as spare cash is plentiful or scarce, Nobody wears a hat out as 
he wears a shoe out, and nobody waits as long as he might to 
buy anew hat, The consequence is, that most well-to-do people 
could do very well with half the hats they buy, and whenever 
they are retrenching, they abstain from that particular purchase, till 
a hatter may find himself left for six months without any custom 
at all. Tailors suffer also, but it is rather from postponed pay- 
ment than want of orders; while shoemakers only feel the pres- 
sure if their prices are so high that the customer can resort with- 
out trouble to a cheaper shop, to return disgusted when the 
pressure has passed away. After the hatters come, we believe, 
the distributing booksellers, whose business is often cut to pieces 
by a season of pressure upon the classes who usually have money 
to spare. It is a curious fact, when the cultivation of the age is 
romembered, that the English are not a book-buying people. 
They are supposed to read, but they do not buy books. Outside 
a small class, it is very rare to find a family with five hundred 
books in the house, while men making thousands a year would 
think it a gross extravagance to spend a guinea a week on books. 
It is possible, experienced librarians tell ys, to keep a library fully 
abreast of English literature for £300 a year, but the number of 
individuals who attempt to do it is inconceivably small. Book- 
buying is considered a luxury, it is one of the luxuries 
first retrenched, and a year of depression means to all but first- 
class firms a year without a profit. There are, of course, numer- 
ous other trades—for instance, watchmakers, sellers of fancy 
goods, and fruiterers of the expensive kind, who also suffer 
severely in some degree, and the aggregate of their complaints, 
which are quite real and true, make up a cry not unimpressive in 
its depth and volume. The country, as a whole, is not suffering 
dangerously, or even severely; but the comfortable classes are 


* worried, and all those whose living depends on the expenditure 


of surplus income are growing wretchedly despondept. Another 
year ef insecurity, distrust, and low dividends will produce as 
much misery“in England as a bad harvest did in the olden time, 
though it will not produce deaths by starvation or riotings in the 
streets. 





THE LATE DR. FEATHERSTON. 


O* Monday last there died at Brighton a man little known 
in the common world of British politics, but in various 
respects better worth knowing there, so far as he could be known, 
than most even of the more distinguished members of that world. 
Dr. Isaac Earl Featherston, till within a day or two of his death 
Agent-General in this country for the colony of New Zealand, was 
one of that class of men in the interest of whose singular char- 
acter, as it were,—thotigh this particular member of the class was 
never, we believe, known to Mr. Carlyle,— Carlyle invented Car- 
lylese. As a rule, the dumb, flame-hearted men who are inar- 
ticulate and yet have a deep, human lucidity and courage work- 
ing ardently in the great soul of them, are not very numerous. 
For the most part, it is a talking age, and men express rather a 
great deal more than they feel than a great deal less. Some- 
times it seems as if the mode in which the human race would ex- 
haust itself would be by learning to talk so much in advance of its 
thoughts, to think so much in advance of its sentiments, and to 
indulge sentiments so much in advance of its instincts, that all 
reality may go out of life, and men become what Carlyle, again, 
has often described them, walking ‘‘ phantasms,” without a single 
action based on truth. However, that exaggerated fear is ex- 
pressed only by the way, and for the sake of illustrating what 
Dr, Featherston certainly was not. A man with a singular 
faculty for silence, combined with such and so much action as to 
win the deeper confidence both of barbarians and of civilised 
men, was Dr. Featherston. He was educated as a physician, and 
had to the last more than the physician’s characteristic disbelief 
in remedies. He watched the progress of his own fatal illness 
with a sort of stoical lucidity and reticence which was most 
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| power of waiting to speak till he knew his own mind, and the 


clearness of conviction when he did speak which men who form 
hasty opinions, and of course soon change them, cannot have,— 
the weakness, because whenever his confidence in himself at all 
failed, his temptation was to think it hardly worth while, even 
when his mind was made up, to break the silence which he knew 
it would be so difficult to break with good effect. He emigrated 
to_the province of Wellington, New Zealand, partly in conge. 
quence of imperfect health, in 1840, at the age of twenty-seven, 
There he soon saw that the life of the colony would never begin 
in earnest till it got the power of managing its own affairs, and 
between 1840 and 1853 he so used his time, that when at length 
the New Zealand Constitution was proclaimed in those islands, 
there was but one man in Wellington, by universal admission, 
who was known to combine all the qualities which were needed 
for the Superintendent of that province, and that man wag 
Dr. Featherston. The following was the remarkable language 
in which Mr. Fitzherbert, who has himself since become a 
New Zealand statesman of the highest standing and cele. 
brity, spoke in presenting to Dr. Featherston the requi- 
sition to become Superintendent :—‘“‘ If the characteristic of the 
office of Superintendent should consist in his Being a counter- 
poise to the Governor-in-Chief, a man to stand in the gap between 
the colonistsand the Imperial ruler, a ready and transparent channel 
for the transmission of the wishes and wants of the settlers in 
unpolluted purity, then, indeed, it behoves them to examine 
minutely into the qualifications of the man, befure they elect him.” 
‘‘ Honesty, ability, and rigid inflexibility of purpose combined, 
truth and high courage, become indispensable qualities, if that 
view of the office of Superintendent be correct. Nor ought these 
qualities to be taken on credit. A man is wanted on whom the 
settlers know—not think—they can rely, in fact, a tried man. Tam 
far from detracting from the merits of my fellow-colonists ; many 


probably possess all these qualities, but we have not yet proved - 


it in any one man in the province except Dr. Featherston.” 
That is not the language of ordinary political confidence,—which is 
indeed apt to be founded on the slender foundation of plausible 
words,—it is the language of men who felt that they were building 


on a rock when they built on the fidelity of Dr. Featherston. ° 


And the settlers never ceased to feel as they felt when they elected 
him. For eighteen years he held the office of Superintendent of 
the province of Wellipgton, being six times elected during that 
period. In like manner, he was at once returned to the Colonial 
Parliament, and retained a seat in that body—generally, we 
believe, representing Wellington—till he finally left the colony, as 
Agent-General in England. 

But the peculiarity of Dr. Featherston’s career was, that while 
inspiring the British colonists with this sort of immutable confi- 
dence in his courage, fidelity, and capacity, he inspired the Maori 
natives of the province with the same sort of confidence. There, 
no doubt, his remarkable gift for silence availed him much. During 
the many and bloody wars with the natives, Dr. Featherston con- 
trived, almost entirely by his personal influence, to keep, we believe, 
all the principal native tribes in the province of Wellington faithful 
to the British rule. His influence with the leading chiefs was a 
kind of magic. To a great extent, this was, no doubt, due to 
his extraordinary personal courage, and the watchful reticence 
which has something in it specially akin to the mind of acute 
barbarians, in whom wisdom, as it cannot come of reading, comes 
much more often of silent and pondering observation than it does 
among civilised men. Dr. Featherston not only wielded a sort of 
spell over the friendly native chiefs of his own province, but he 
went repeatedly unarmed to the camps of the hostile natives, to 
confer with them, against the anxious remonstrances of the friendly 
chiefs, and strange to say, returned uninjured. What is the real 
connection between excessive gallantry and that brooding 
nature which loves best to hold its tongue, and not say what 
is in it, is a curious problem. But unquestionably some 
such connection there is, and probably a certain ingrained 
stoicism, a habit of resisting the superficial impulses of the 
mind, is at the bottom of it. Dr. Featherston’s power over the 
natives, and the gallantry which was part of the spell, were put to 
asevere test in the course of the war, when he persuaded a native 
force to serve with the British force. They made it a condition 
that they should be led by him, and by him accordingly they were 


characteristic of the man, now and then dropping a hint which | led, with a courage which gained him not only the New Zealand 
was soon verified, but neither impatient of the result nor dis- | Cross, but the kind of admiration from his commanding officer 


mayed at what he foresaw. 
characteristic of his political career. 


We only mention this because it was | which even the most cordial and generous of commanding officers 
He had both the strength rarely express. The fact is that Dr. Featherston and his cigar,— 


and the weakness of the brooding nature,—the strength, be- | that eternal cigar, which was originally, we suspect, the excuse for 
cause while yet his vital energies were great, it gave him the | silence, though latterly, of course, still more the cause of silence 
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in the man who smoked it,—were in the van during the most 
dangerous attacks. Following the glowing ember which almost 
always marked his track by night, Dr. Featherston en- 
countered,—and encountered, we believe, without hurt,— 
some of the greatest perils to which a soldier was ever 
exposed. General Chute said of him, in recommending him 
for the New Zealand Cross, which was given for personal 
yalour before the enemy and intrepid devotion to the public 
service :—‘ I venture to bring more particularly under the notice 
of your Excellency and the Government the intrepid devotion of this 
officer to the public service, on the occasion of the assault and 
capture of that almost impregnable stronghold, the Otapawa Pa, 
the occupants of which were under the delusion that it could not 
be taken. The conspicuous gallantry displayed by this officer at 
the storming of that pa, in leading the native contingent into 
action, not only elicited my warmest approbation, but the admira- 
tion of the whole force present on that memorable occasion 
when I must say Dr. Featherston so exposed himself in 
the service of his Queen and country as to become, as it were, a 
target for the enemy’s fire, thus by his noble example stimulating 
the courage of the native allies.” 

Intellectually, we do not know that Dr. Featherston was in 
any way remarkable except in this,—that he never spoke at all till 
he had brooded on a matter, and therefore, that when he did 
speak, his judgment was usually sound, as well as always up- 
right. In his first address to the Province of Wellington, when 
asked to stand as Superintendent, he showed that he had reflected 
to some purpose on the principles of constitutional government, 
and that he could expose with almost superfluous power the 
emptiness of a theory, entertained in the colony at that time, that 
it would be possible for the Parliament of New Zealand to debate 
its policy without any personal contact with the responsible 
Ministry of the colony,—all the Ministers, for instance, sitting in 
the nominee Council, and none of them in the popular Assembly. 
It does not take much wisdom in us now to see the absurdity of that 
notion, but at that time, and in that place, the incongruities 
and absurdities of such a situation had not been very 
deeply considered, and Dr. Featherston’s exposure of them 
probably gave the coup de grace to the hopes of any 
party which contemplated so curious a freak of pseudo-Con- 
servative juggling. In the same way, Dr. Featherston’s speeches 
on the finance of the colony, though few, were always marked 
by the same clear judgment and high integrity of purpose. He 
was, in short, a man of few words, but those words were of the 
hard metal which underlies deliberate action ; and that, no doubt, 
was the reason why he conciliated in so remarkable a degree at 
once the popular confidence of a civilised people, and the 
enthusiastic trust of barbarous tribes. 


oveee 





THE PRINCE'S PRESENTS. 


INCE the days when the gifts which the Queen of the South 
brought to King Solomon were unpacked in the Court of 

the House of Cedar, and the unladen camels dipped their nostrils 
in the Jordan, the presents of princes to princes have been sug- 
gestive at once of wonder and of weariness. What on earth did 
the princes of old times, who could not shunt these tremendous 
appendages to their State into public museums—with gentlemen 
in charge who know all about everything, and can explain 
their possessions to them—do with their legions of meta- 
phorical white elephants? Did they bury them in cellars, after 
the clever fashion of the Curators of the inconvenient treasures of 
the British Museum, or judiciously utilise them in the discharge 
of cognate obligations of their own? Practical considerations of 
this kind are irresistible, when one takes in, with a gasp, the 
general effect of the two galleries at South Kensington de- 
voted to the exhibition of the gorgeous objects known, by a 
popular inversion of facts, as ‘the Prince’s Presents.” The 
picturesque view of the splendid display comes later, and, 
indeed, a little laggingly, for all the knowledge and all 
the taste so conspicuous in the arrangement of the col- 
lection cannot disguise the hopeless ugliness of the galleries 
—remains of the old, roofed-in prison-yards of the Inter- 
national Exhibition building—and the positive prose of the 
black-glazed stands and cases. The philosophic visitor would, 
of course, prepare himself for the supreme expression of India at 
the top of the stairs, by a careful study of the fine Museum on 
the ground-floor, and evolve everything below into everything 
above ; but the visitor for whose notions ‘‘ The Arabian Nights ” 
are chiefly responsible has visions of something between the cave of 
which Ali Baba had a private view, and the bazaar at Cairo, which no 


two artists or travel-writers ever yet represented similarly, but 
which, all artists and travel-writers assure people who have not 
the smallest chance of seeing it, is the only real epitome of 
Eastern life left in the world. It is a little shock to be involun- 
tarily reminded of selections from the Regent-Street and. Bond- 
Street show-rooms, but the magician’s tub must be somewhere 
handy, and that splendid bit of musnud furniture hanging on the 
plastered wall, thickly woven of rich, rough silk, of gorgeous tints, 
guiltless of glare, with knotted, sweeping fringes, can be nothing less 
than Prince Hassan’s carpet. If one might be set down by its agency 
in an Indian palace, adorned with all the exotic treasures trimly 
ticketed off here, what exquisite pleasure it would be to arrange and 
study some of them, but also with what genuine satisfaction one 
would throw some others out of window. A silver tea-service of 
the Swami pattern—which ought to be ashamed of itself—should 
go first. Indeed, the silver objects generally, except a few in fila- 
gree, of uncorrupted native design, are superlatively hideous ; the 
mixture of rough execution with designs of surpassing vulgarity 
(one crooked salver is neatly copied from the lodging-house 
anti-macassar model) is grotesquely ugly. Some silver candelabra, 
evidently copied from the commonest English metal-ware, and 
trimmed with fringes of pendent fishes, purely native; a flower- 
vase of barbarous construction, beginning at the base with lotos 
flowers and leaves, straggling into bulrushes, and branching off into 
polished bison-horns, with hideous little red-velvet crowns on 
their ends, the centre-piece being a common English glass ; 
muffineers, egg-cups, and claret-jugs, which prove to what base uses 
the precious metals may be put; a common-shaped butter-dish, 
with a prowling cheetah, true to the life, replacing the traditional 
cow on the lid; and a really humorous teapot, are among the most 
glaring examples of the mischief which Western ‘‘art” is doing 
in India. The latter object is of massive, chased silver, of the 
model of the immortal teapot which brought about the rupture 
between Mrs, Gamp and Betsy Prig, but it is apparently being 
run away with by a pair of bird’s feet. These incongruous sup- 
porters are admirably expressive, and were probably a felicitous 
after-thought of the native artist, disconcerted by the melancholy 
rim of the original. Of course, one expects gold and silver cigar- 
cases to be ugly everywhere, and is tolerant of bad art when the 
object is one whose use is foreign to Indian habits, and‘which 
has no association for the Indian mind; but we need not have 
poisoned their very lotas, and turned their once graceful atar- 
boxes and rose-water bottles into things which suggest the fancy 
articles in the temporary shops at Margate, or ‘‘a present from 
Shamtown.” Several frightful specimens have beautiful, irregular, 
pearl fringes hanging to them, and the finest silver wire is used 
to emulate the familiar willow of English and German basket- 
work. Amid all this tasteless rubbish, however, one may find 
some gems fit for the Indian palace of one’s fancy, even 
before one reaches the exquisite enamels, and the arms, 80 
harmoniously delightful to the imagination, in their splendid 
inutility ;—a spice-box, with strutting peacocks; a beautiful 
water-bottle stand, composed of three graceful camels’ necks ; a 
silver tumbler, from Kutch, with marvellous tracery; ex- 
quisite trays and goblets, in “the red, red gold” of Cash- 
mere; a betel-box, with a lion on its lid, just dashed 
with a few red drops; and many a graceful atar-dan of the 
true Indian pattern, with slender gold neck, and perdent 
chains, contrasting with the horrid wine-jugs of English shape, 
with native-designed snake handles, the finely-worked reptile- 
head’ unmeaningly protruded above the flat, silver lid. A beautiful 
gold sword-stick from Kambroog has climbing apes and forest 
foliage upon it which one might study for an hour, and two 
silver elephants from Bankipore, with cunning ruby eyes, and 
ironical howdahs, formed of complacent, couchant tigers, com- 
ment severely upon an astonishing tea-service, in which the 
“pieces” are composed of fat birds with ivory corks in the 
middle of their backs, and their beaks stretched to screaming 
width. But these are not the worst. A silver dessert-service, 
which hails from Dharwar, is too terrible to contemplate,—one 
has to refresh one’s mind after it, with another look at the beau- 
tiful gilded silver work from Cashmere. 

Shall we venture to tell the truth, and shame the Rajahs and 
Nawabs, and the public bodies, who are accountable for mon- 
strosities in the Testimonial departmment—which culminate in 
| the silver throne, upholstered in crimson, of such unpleasant 
"glare as old India never saw even in a nightmare, and which 
‘the Prince must have consigned to the Museum-limbo with 
feelings of relief and thankfulness—by boldly declaring that a 
_considerable portion of the ponderous show is simply costly 
‘trash. Rococo and Renaissance are politer terms, but they are 
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less expressive—at least of the feelings of the visitor—who wishes 
Mrs. Commissioner So-and-So had been, let us mildly say, sent 
home with the children, before she gave Rummun Lall that 
rough silver, and those charming novelties in electro-plate, to 
reproduce at his sweltering leisure in her compound, that they 
may thereafter pervade the peninsula with a revolutionary influ- 
ence, It does not help one very much to resort to the jewels. 
There are beautiful things among them, things which one would 
expect to be brought in on trays on the heads of slaves, when 
Aladdin should clap his hands for something du dernier chic in 
jewellery to relieve the boredom of the Princess Badroulboudour ; 
ropes of orient pearls—interspersed with amulets of carved emerald, 
and tasselled with gems—which have shone soft and white upon 
the dusky necks of Indian ladies for generations past; jewel- 
studded waistbelts and gorgeous turban-ornaments, bracelets 
with gleams like darting flames from the _ serpent-scales 
they simulate; bangles, with bunches of bells attached to 
them, which remind one of Géréme’s nautch-girls; carbuncles, 
like congealed wine, and a magnificent long loop of pearls, with 
a pendant of pear-shaped pearls and emeralds, which might 
be the very jewel Prince Camaralzaman pursued so far beyond 
the back of God-speed! But there is a plentiful sprinkling of 
rubbish among the jewellery also; many of the diamond things, 
for instance, are pure Palais-Royal, and a lot of huge, tasteless 
rings occupy a judiciously insignificant corner. Perhaps the 
ugliest object in jewellery that ever was seen, even in a museum, 
is a testimonial from Ceylon, a combination of all the precious 
stones produced by the island—which is the jewel-box of the 
globe—and next to it the Oudh Crown may claim a place. 
There’s nothing so gaudily hideous in the Tower; it would have 
been the very thing for Garrick, in his Richard III. Some lockets, 
modern and modest, have highly incongruous portraits of sleek 
and friendly rajahs in them ; and Captain Cuttle’s watch has got 
into the collection, with the picture of a fat friend of the Prince’s 
—the funniest mixture of finery and fierceness—set in the cover. 
A ‘nose ornament” from the Punjaub is like a doll’s coal-scuttle 
in thin copper (it is gold), with a pearl rivet and a turquoise 
hook-handle. 

‘‘ Textile fabrics” is a harsh and prosaic definition of the rich, 
and rare, and beautiful things which are just like what Zobeide 
would have bought in the bazaar, supposing she had sacks of 
‘sequins ” and a solvent Caliph in the background. One can see 
the carefully-selected, strong porter, staggering under his succes- 
sive loads, whose mere wrapping-cloths are costly stuffs. Nothing 
would induce us to call the beautiful things by that stern name, 
if they, too, had not been touched by the insidious deterioration 
which is spreading over all Indian arts and manufactures. The 
brilliant aniline dyes—which were for some time the bane of 
educated eyes, and made women’s clothes and household stuffs 
hideous in this country, until we revolted into neutral tints 
in gowns and ‘‘sad”’-coloured ‘‘schools”’ in upholstery—have 
invaded India, and we find their hard glare in some of the finest 
and richest stuffs among the Prince’s collection. But the shawls ! 
the delicious, restful, soft, grey shawls, with their golden borders 
in the finest embroidery—such work as Queen Titania’s bower- 
maidens might do of afternoons—the shawls of many colours, in- 
deed, but of exquisite designs, and so harmonious that no spot or 
line of colour hurts the eye; the wreathed Dacca muslins, the 
enviable chogas, the satin pelisses, lined with the softest fur, and 
more splendid and characteristic than all, the ‘ kincobs” 
from Benares. There is a feast of beauty, splendour, and 
association to be enjoyed in this portion of the collec- 
tion. Among the gifts from Cashmere is a production 
of native genius more curious than beautiful,—a_ shawl- 
map of the city of Srinagar, with the population in the streets 
and squares. ‘‘A lovely river full of fish right through 
that city flows,” and the fish and the boats, very similar in size, 
are faithfully represented. A presiding tiger, in a suburb, which, 
like **the Old Shekarry’s” friend, he probably ‘‘ owns,” completes 
the picture. Turban-cloths, scarfs, puggerees, handkerchiefs, 
caps blazing with gold embroideries, countless rich and beautiful 
things, fill the huge central cases ; andin a prominent position is a 
gorgeous square of velvet, superbly embroidered in gold and silver, 
which is actually ticketed, ‘‘ Indian anti-macassar.” This isa little 
too much. Let us look at the elephant-cloths; at the superb 
silver howdah, like the canopied portion of a State caique 
ready for ‘‘ boating down the Bosphorus ;” at the bedsteads of 
silver and ivory, which convey the Oriental notion of the 
true British four-poster, and strike the British mind as 
wanting in solidity; and at the palanquin in ebony and 
ivory, with poles terminating in elephants’ heads,—a 








puzzling object, which migit be Gulliver's travelling-box 
idealised, or a handsome Venetian cabinet, deprived of itg 
legs, and decorated with common carriage-lamps. The case of 
hookahs is quite satisfactory, the Bidri work and Dalbergia wood 
especially ; and a hookah with silver chains, tasselled with 
emeralds, is a poem among pipes. 


Conspicuously hung in the front of a “‘ textile” stand is a wonders” a 





ful object, which might be a necklace for one of the contemplative 


red Rameses who sat in the Crystal Palace, with his hands on hig 
knees, in esthetic and educational times, before the fire. It ig 
like a number of gold-fringed ‘‘ crackers ””—those dismal humours 
of the ball supper-table—strung together, and peppered with 
emerald, ruby, and turquoise specks. It is an elephant-collar 
from Oudh, and how pleasant it would be to see the earth. 
shaking beast arrayed in it, conscious of his finery, and blinking 
at it with his wise little eyes! 

It is only the general aspect of the collection that one can take 
in at a first visit, only the leading effect of wealth and colour, 
of picturesqueness and incongruity. The arms, the enamels, and 
the carvings in wood and ivory call for more serious attention, 
They ‘‘ cannot be tasted in a sip.” 





LUNAR STUDIES. 

E wonder how many selenographers, properly so called, 
there are in this country. The Moon has been mapped 
and measured, and surveyed generally ; her motions have been 
determined so precisely, that it was regarded as quite a serious 
matter when lately a very minute irregularity was discovered in her 
movements of which astronomers could give no account; her 
heat and light have been measured, and we have found how little 
she deserves to be called the ‘cold, pale moon,” seeing that she 
is, on the whole, more nearly black than white, and at lunar 
noonday hotter than boiling water. But the selenographers 
proper form a class by themselves. They take a lunar crater, or 
walled plain, or mountain range, as the case may be, and in that 
chosen locality set up their rest. They study its aspect at lunar 
sunrise, mid-day, and sunset, now when the moon is swayed one 
way in her libration or balancing, anon when she is swayed the 
reverse way. Every spot and crevice upon or around the region 
selected is examined again and again for signs of change, and 
every appearance which can be regarded as in the slightest degree 
suggesting that there has been a change, is entered down in the 
record by which one day the world is to be convinced that the 
moon is not the dull, dead world astronomers have supposed. It 
argues well for the cause of selenography that a portly volume 
has recently been published for their benefit and encouragement. 
We infer that there must be a tolerably large selenographical 
constituency. The author of the work referred to, Mr. Neison, 
has been eight or nine years at work collecting material for this 
book,—selenographical fragments, so to speak. And moreover, 
which is even more to the purpose, so far as the future of seleno- 
graphy is concerned, he has made laudable efforts to show that 
there is certainly a good deal of air upon the moon, probably 
plenty of moisture, and possibly not a little vegetation, If there 
is not vegetation, there is, at any rate, he thinks, a process of 
alternate tarnishing and brightening-up of portions of the moon’s 
surface ; and if this is not exactly equivalent to life on the moon, 
it has a life-like effect, calculated to be very encouraging to his 

selenographical brethren. 

First, as to the air and moisture, for even selenographers admit 
that life would not be very comfortable in a dry and airless world. 
It is reasonable to assume that when first starting in the solar 
system as a full-fledged planet, the moon had her fair share of 
both air and water. Her mass being about the eighty-first part 
of the earth’s, she was entitled to an atmosphere similarly pro- 
portioned in quantity to the earth’s. Now the earth has 5,300 
millions of millions of tons of air, and therefore the moon in the 
same stage of planetary existence should have had more than 65 
millions of millions of tons. Again, if the average depth of the 
ocean is about two miles, the earth has some 230 times as many 
tons of water as of air; and the moon, in the same stage, should 
have had, therefore, nearly 15,000 millions of millions of tons of 
water. But then the moon is very old,—not in years, indeed, but 
asa planet. She is in the sere and yellow leaf, even if she has not 
reached the winter of her existence. She is decrepit, if not dead ; 
and as planets grow old, they lose more and more of their air, 
getting at the same time drier and drier. The air and water are 
not, indeed, bodily removed, but gradually absorbed by the surface. 
Taking due account of this circumstance, Mr. Neison will only 
allow the moon about 11 millions of millions of tons of air, 
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and no surface-water at all, only a moist crust. But as 
he truly remarks, that is a great deal of air, after all, and a 
great deal might happen with a moist crust which would not 
happen with a dry one. Eleven millions of millions of tons of air 
sbould count for something in the economy of our satellite, and 
the warm rays of the sun poured during the long lunar day (a 
fortnight of our time) without intermission upon the moon’s moist 
surface ought to effect changes of some sort. If selenographers 
have not yet noted important changes thus occasioned, then all 
the better reason is there why they should examine the lunar 
features more and more searchingly, till they find the evidence 
they require. 

There are two lunar spots which the selenographer regards with 
special favour, because of the evidence they seem to give of 
change. One is a crater lying on the so-called Sea of Serenity, 
which some popular lunar observers regard as the left eye of the 
Man in the Moon. Here there was once a deep crater, nearly seven 
miles across, a very distinct and obvious feature even with the 
small telescope (less than four inches in aperture) used by Beer 
and Midler in forming their celebrated chart. But, ten years 
ago, the skilful astronomer Schmidt, a selenographer of seleno- 
graphers—who has, in fact, given the best energies of his life to 
moon-gazing—found this crater missing. When he announced 
the fact to the scientific world, other astronomers, armed with 
very powerful instruments, looked for the crater which had been 
so clearly seen with Midler’s small telescope; but though they 
found a crater, it was nothing like the crater described by Midler. 
The present crater is scarcely two miles in diameter, and only just 
visible with powerful telescopes ; all around it there is a shallow 
depression, occupying a region about as large as the whole crater 
had been before. It seems impossible to doubt that a great 
change has taken place here, and the question arises whether the 
change has been produced by volcanic activity or otherwise. Sir 
John Herschel pronounced somewhat confidently in favour of 
the former hypothesis, ‘‘The most plausible conjecture,” said 
he, ‘*as to the cause of this disappearance seems to be the filling- 
up of the crater from beneath by an effusion of viscous lava, 
which, overflowing the rim on all sides, may have so flowed 
down the outer slope as to efface its ruggedness, and convert it 
into a gradual declivity, casting no stray shadows.” But how 
tremendous the volcanic energy required to fill with lava a crater 
nearly seven miles in diameter, and more than half a mile deep! 
The volcanic hypothesis seems on this account utterly incredible, 
for if such energy resided in the moon’s interior, we should find 
her whole surface continually changing. Far more probable seems 
the idea that the wall of this crater has simply fallen in, scattering 
its fragments over what had been the floor of the crater. The 
forces at work on the moon are quite competent to throw down 
steep crater-walls like those which seem formerly to have girt 
about this deep cavity. Under the tremendous and long-lasting 
heat of the lunar mid-day sun, the rock substance of the moon’s 
surface must expand, while during the intense cold of the 
lunar night a corresponding contraction must take place. 
Dnder the influence of this alternate expansion and contraction, 
the strongest of the lunar crater-walls must be tending to their 
downfall. Their substance must be gradually crumbling away. 
From time to time, large masses must topple over, and occasion- 
ally long ranges of crater-wall must be brought to the ground. 
It seems conceivable enough, certainly far more probable than 
any other interpretation which has been offered, that the crater- 
wall first missed by Schmidt was destroyed in this way. 

The other favourite region of selenographers is a much larger 
one,—the great walled plain called Plato, and by the older astro- 
nomers the Greater Black Lake, sixty miles in diameter, and sur- 
rounded by mountains, some of which rise nearly 2,500 yards 
above the level of the floor. According to the selenographers, 
the whole of this floor changes in aspect regularly during each 
lunar day,—the lunar day, be it remembered, being equal in 
length to what we terrestrials term a lunar month. In the lunar 
mornin g-hours the floor is light, during lunar mid-day it is dark, 
and in the evening it grows light again. The idea of seleno- 
graphers as to the cause of this change is that some pro- 
cess of vegetation takes place over this depressed floor (it lies 
more than half a mile below the mean lunar level) ; or else that 
vapours ascend when the sun’s heat is poured on the floor 
and tarnish it in some way, while after mid-day heat has 
passed the vapours are reabsorbed, and the surface resumes 
its former lustre. The profane, however, urge that the 
whole matter is a mere effect of contrast: in the morning 
and evening the black shadows of the surrounding mountains 
are thrown on part of the floor, and the rest by contrast 








looks light, whereas at mid-day the same mountains (which 
are white and bright) form a ring of light all round the 
floor, which, therefore, looks dark by contrast. The selenogra- 
phers maintain, on the contrary, that they have not been de- 
ceived by contrast, and adhuc sub judice lis est. 

One can understand that to those who have leisure to pore, 
after the selenographic fashion, into the details of our satellite's 
surface, the work must possess a certain charm. Though the 
nearest of all the heavenly bodies, the Moon still lies so far away 
that very minute apparent signs of chagge imply really important 
disturbances ; and though astronomers have given up the idea 
that there can be life of any sort on the surface of our satellite, 
yet she still has interest for many, as a world which was probably 
at one time the abode of many orders of living creatures. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE EDUCATION BILL. 


(To tHe Epiror OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”] 


Srr,—Clinging to the hope that the Government will see their 
way to make amendments in their Education Bill, I venture (as 
I have often done before) to use your columns, in order to add 
my mite to the force of the arguments urged in favour of direct 
versus indirect compulsion. 

It seems to me that the arguments used in favour of reliance on 
indirect compulsion might have some weight, if the primary end 
in view was the enforcement by the State of the moral duties of 
those of her Majesty's subjects who are parents. But surely the 
State is not going, in these days, to commit itself to the task of 
enforcing an inquisitorial discipline which has been abandoned by 
the Churches? If it were so, then no wonder that the advocates 
of the new inquisition should resort to the least direct means 
possible of attaining so illegitimate an end, lest they should 
harass a people happily accustomed to freedom into rebellion 
against an undue invasion of their private liberties. 

But all this is moonshine. England has no such purpose. 
The end in view is not anything so absurd, and so out of date, 
and so contrary to every principle which limits the proper range 
of legal interference. It cannot be too often repeated that the 
legitimate, great end in view is the protection of a large class of 
citizens from irreparable injury, during the time when they must 
inevitably be subject to the “disabilities” of childhood, and unable 
to protect themselves. 

What England is gradually beginning to recognise is that 
children have not only a moral right, as against their parents, but 
also a civil right, as against the State, to be protected from the neg- 
lect of that education which is needful to give them a fair start 
in life. 

Now, this necessary education clearly has two branches, equally 
important :—1. Elementary education. 2. The learning of a 
trade. Hitherto the self-interest of parents has been sufficient 
incentive to them to provide the latter, but it has not proved so 
as regards the former, and hence the necessity for “‘ compulsory 
education.” What, then, regarded from the point of view of the 
children, does reliance on indirect compulsion mean? It means, 
in the first place, that the children are to get only indirect protec- 
tion from the neglect of their education between five and ten. And 
there is something doubly absurd in it, when the effect upon the 
children of the proposed mode of insuring this indirect protection is 
realised. For the whole force of it rests upon the supposed incen- 
tive to parents involved in their indirectly sharing the loss of wages 
which must, after neglect of education between five and ten, 
follow upon the State prohibition of work between ten and four- 
teen. And unfortunately, to the miserable child who (through 
the neglect of the State to give it full and direct protection) has 
suffered the wrong of the loss of education during the precious 
years between five and ten, indirect compulsion will mean that 
the State, having failed to protect it from one wrong, is now 
itself to inflict upon it another, by prohibiting its employment in 
regular work, and thus debarring it from the usual opportunity 
of learning a trade from ten to fourteen. 

Looked at thus from the children’s point of view, I cannot 
conceive that a system merely of indirect compulsion (even if it 
could be enforced without rousing a dangerous sense of injus- 
tice) would hold water for a moment. The only legitimate plan 
of indirect compulsion seems to me manifestly to be as a supple- 
ment to direct compulsion, so as to prolong the period of educa- 
tion, by allowing schooling and work, under an elastic and reason- 
able half-time system, to go on together. In the interest of 
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millions of children it is, therefore, to be earnestly hoped that 
Lord Sandon will accept or introduce such amendments as would 
make the provisions introduced for direct compulsion between 
five and ten more real and reasonable. 

I believe it would be wise,—1. 'I'o give up altogether the idea of 
indirect penalties for past omissions. 2, To bring the most 
direct possible pressure of a reasonable kind to bear upon the 
attendance of children from year to year between five and ten, and 
then to let bygones be bygones. 3. To limit the prohibition 
of labour to this simple point, viz., no employment under fourteen 
without a certificate either that the needful schooling is finished, 
or that proper arrangements have been made for its continuance 
during the employment. 4. To provide that where the local 
authority (whether School Board or Guardians) has not made bye- 
laws and taken the matter into its own hands, the Education 
Department should itself appoint a local inspector to act 
as guardian of the children, to secure their attendance at school as 
regularly as possible; to make the needful arrangements with 
employers between working and schooling; to arrange with the 
schools for efficient half-time schools; to watch, and in all 
possible ways to help, the efficiency of the schools; and finally, 
to guard against religious or other abuses. Such an official would, 
in fact, act as a temporary substitute for a School Board. The 
local authority would always have the power to take the matter 
into its own hands, and therefore there could be no wrong in the 
cost of such a local inspector being paid by the parishes under 
his charge. 

I have elsewhere suggested this course, as the best that pro- 
bably could be at present taken, in the interests of all parties con- 
cerned inrural parishes, as providing the best protection to children 
at the cost of the least possible annoyance and interference with any 
one else, as giving the most efficient help to the rural schools in 
their many practical difficulties, as a fair precaution and pro- 
tection against religious difficulties, as being the most economical 
to ratepayers, and lastly, the most likely to be speedily got to 
work, and to be supported at once by the sanction of public 
opinion, 

If Lord Sandon and those who really care for education more 
than for particular crotchets could agree upon some such prac- 
tical course as this, surely a real step might be made this Session 
towards the attainment of their common object.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. SEEBOHM. 


PERSE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I believe that you have made another grievous blunder. I 
cannot be quite sure, but I am very nearly sure that Mr. J. B. 
Allen, the Master of Perse School, Cambridge, is not a clergyman. 

Another error you make in the same matter is where you say 
that Dr. Bateson’s letter as to Mr. Maxwell's deficiencies apply to 
his defective teaching of English. It appears from Mr. Maxwell’s 
letter which appeared in the Times of Saturday, that the report 
on which Dr. Bateson’s letter was founded, in as far as it was un- 
favourable, referred only to Latin,—orily to one class in Latin, &c. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lazton Vicarage, Newark. H. A. Marti. 

[Mr, Allen is a layman,—a fact which convicts us of ‘‘ grievous 
error” in one sense, since it shows that we were grievously 
exaggerating the good-sense of the laity in supposing them free 
from the petty fanaticisms which are comparatively excusable in 
the clergy. The error as to English was due to the imperfect 
phraseology of the letter from Dr. Bateson, as it appeared in the 
Times of Thursday week, where our correspondent will find ‘the 
English department” duly specified as the one in which the 
school under Mr, Maxwell’s management was found to be chiefly 
deficient.—Ep, Spectator.] 





[To THE EpDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I observe that in an article in the last number of the 
Spectator, the Head Master of the Perse School is called 
throughout ‘‘ the Rey. J. B. Allen,” and something is said about 
* clerical scorn for Dissent.” Now, I do not wish to express any 
opinion on the merits of this case, about which I know nothing 
beyond what I have read in the newspapers, but I am sure you 
would desire to be corrected in a matter of fact. Mr. Heppen- 
stall, who appointed Mr. Maxwell, is, indeed, a clergyman, but 
Mr. Allen, who dismissed him, is a layman.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Trinity College, June 20. J. B, Licutroor, 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


Simn,—Whilst Mr. Maxwell’s friends are much indebted to you 








for your able article upon his case, there are two points upon 
which I would ask leave to offer a correction :— 

1. Mr. J. B. Allen, the Head Master, who dismissed Mr. 
Maxwell, is not in holy orders. His crusade against Noncon. 
formity has not even the poor plea of professional prejudice to 
palliate it. 

2. When, at the eleventh hour, new excuses for Mr. Maxwell’s 
dismissal became necessary, the adverse report of a single examiner 
was disinterred to substantiate them. But that report related 
(not, as you have naturally imagined, from the way in which it 
was cited, to English, but) to Latin alone; and to one-fourth 
only of Mr. Maxwell's Latin teaching,—in other words, to merely 
one-fortieth of his whole school-work. This explains why that Report 
was deemed by the Head Master too trivial for any hint of its 
existence to be given to Mr. Maxwell, until it was too late for him 
to profit by the warning.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Downing College, Cambridge. Courtney Kenny. 





THE VIVISECTION BILL. 
(To THe EpiToR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In his letter to the Spectator of the 17th imst., “‘ Observer’” 
proves himself to be not likewise an understander of the remarks 
which were made by Dr. Quain, when he went with the deputation 
of the Parliamentary Bills Committee of the British Medical 
Association to ‘‘ interview” the Earl of Carnarvon on Thursday, 
the 15thinst. Whatis styled a misstatement, and what in effect Dr. 
Quain said was, that during the Rinderpest, experiments upon a 
few animals demonstrated the direful contagiousness of the affection,. 
and led to the adoption of measures which ultimately effected its 
suppression. What were those measures? Isolation of all in- 
fected animals, and subsequently resort to the extremity of 
‘¢stamping out.” The latter certainly seems a dire preventive, but 
when a remedy could not be found, better was it that hundreds 
should be slain to ensure the preservation of thousands than that 
all should perish. Because no cure for the disease was discovered, 
the precautionary measures which were adopted, and which ap- 
peared to arrest the epidemic, are by ‘‘ Observer” utterly ignored, 
as being sequent upon the experiments. They resulted from the 
falling-back of the intellect of the ‘“‘Squirearchy” upon the 
ancient and unscientific practice of ‘‘separation and killing.” 

The claims of physiologists to make a humane use of the lower 
for the benefit of the higher animals—a usage daily accorded to 
butchers, &c.—draw from ‘‘Observer” an earnest appeal to 
Parliament and every country gentleman to meet with the scorn 
which it deserves one of the “gross misstatements” to which 
physiologists descend, Surely even ‘‘ Observer’s” astuteness must 
have failed to perceive in the legislative or bucolic mind any 
tendency to appreciate bathos, or to practise 

DISCRIMINATION. 

[Was the ‘‘direful contagiousness” any great discovery? 
Were not the “experiments” which proved this, the facts of the 
Rinderpest itself, much more than the facts elicited in physio- 
logical laboratories? This is certainly not a case in which 
physiology has as yet done much to alleviate the evil.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE LORD MAYOR ON GENIUS. 
(To THs EpiToR OF THE “ SPEOTATOR,”) 
Sir,—You have “talked your pleasant talk,” and made us 


all merry with it, about the Lord Mayor’s genius which for its 


great dreams requires ‘‘comfortable circumstances ;”’ about 


‘“‘the divinus afflatus impossible except to a man with a good 
balance,” about the “‘ great painter ” whose loftiest capacity must 
be brought out by feeding him. Yet what, after all, has Alder- 
man Cotton given us but a Mansion-House version of,— 


“ Neque enim cantare sub antro 

Pierio thyrsumque potest contingere sana 
Paupertas. Satur est, cum dicit Horatius, ‘ Euhoe!’ 
Magne mentis opus nec de lodice paranda 
Attonitz, currus et equos faciesque Deorum 
Aspicere, et qualis Rutulum confundat Erinnys. 
Nam si Virgilio puer et tolerabile desset 
Hospitium, caderent omnes a crinibus hydri, 

* Surda nihil gemeret grave buccina” ? 

Of the bard without a balance what says Hartley Coleridge’s 
“ Expertus loquitur”? Is it not,— 

‘The good man’s pity and the proad man’s scorn, 
The Muse’s vagabond, he roams forlorn. 
Thought, wit, invention, tenderness have left him, 
All wealth of mind, save empty rhyme, bereft him. 
Yet write he must, for still he needs must eat,— 
Retail fantastic sorrow by the sheet, 
Sing in his garret of the flowery grove, 
And pinched with hunger, wail the woes of love”? 
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And does not the ‘‘ great painter” suggest the question whether, 
if B. R. Haydon had held an endowment—say, an ‘tidle” Fellow- 
ship—the painter himself, his college (and University), and the 
world at large, would not have been the better for it ?—I am, 


Sir, &e., 





Selby Vicarage. F. W. Harper. 
BOOKS. 
—_—~<.——_- 
GIUSTINIANI’S DESPATCHES.* 
(FIRST NOTIOE.] 


Ever since Professor Ranke drew attention tothe value of the 
diplomatic correspondence of the Venetian Envoys, his opinion 
of its importance has become more and more accredited. It was 
the merit of these Venetian diplomatists that, asa rule, they com- 
bined minuteness of report with a critical avoidance of mere tittle- 
tattle. The Envoys of the Republic were no indiscriminate repeaters 
of every tale that was on the wind. Withan industry truly inde- 
fatigable, they were in the habit of writing reports well-nigh daily, 
and in not a fewinstances, several times a day, to their Governments, 
without yet falling into the habit, so easily contracted by those 
on tip-toe for news, of catching up the true and the false 
alike, in the eagerness of the moment. It is this pervading 
element of shrewdness which imparts intrinsic value to the 
Venetian Despatches, as photographs of the times, making of them 
trusty guides for the student of the Past. No more interesting 
reading can be found than is furnished by collections of despatches 
from various Venetian Envoys, and most particularly by the one 
Professor Villari has just edited. It constitutes an invaluable 
contribution to our knowledge of a most interesting period, and 
of characters that are amongst the most canvassed in history. 
The name of Giustiniani is not unfamiliar to English readers. 
The family was amongst the most distinguished in the roll of 
Venetian nobility, and its members figure conspicuously in the 
list of Venetian office-bearers. A Giustiniani was ambassador here in 
the reign of Henry VIIL.; his interesting correspondence from this 
country is well known, through Mr. Rawdon Brown’s excellent 
translation. It was a cousin of this Guistiniani whose despatches, 
during his mission to Rome, have now been made public. 
Antonio Giustiniani combined the qualities of a statesman with 
the attainments of a man of learning. In conjunction with the 
duties which naturally devolved on the nobleman, he held at 
Venice a chair of philosophy. On being named for a mission to 
Spain, he obtained the unusual favour that this chair should be 
retained for him during absence. Before, however, Giustiniani 
could set out on his journey, the Republic made in the appli- 
cation of his services an alteration which was the signal expres- 
sion of the high estimation in which his qualities were held. 
At that conjuncture, Rome was, especially for Venice, by far 
the most important point to observe in Italy. Alexander 
VI. and his daring son were then actively engaged in the 
prosecution of ambitious annexations, which threatened to create 
a power capable of exercising a sovereign ascendancy in Italy. 
‘Cxsar Borgia was pursuing operations which were calculated 
to make him lord over dominions contiguous to those of the Re- 
public. If this was enough to make Venice anxious, so, on the 
other hand, was it enough why it could not but be for the 
Borgias an object of paramount importance not to give unnecessary 
umbrage to Venice. The petty lordlings of the Romagna were but 
feeble antagonists for the powerful Ceesar Borgia to grapple with, 
unless fortified from other quarters. Such accession of strength could 
come in Italy from Venice alone, the one great, compact Italian 
State which could dispose of an organised force. Consequently, 
if Venice inwardly felt indisposed to view with unconcern the 
mysterious doings of the restless Borgias in the Romagna, so 
also was there a disposition on the Borgias’ part to appease 
startled suspicions, and to lull the Venetian State into at least 
a tacit neutrality. To see clearly into the labyrinth of intricate 
machinations, to enlighten the Republic as to what Pope Alex- 
ander and his son were really bent on compassing, and to keep it 
correctly informed as to the intrigues that might be in the course 
of clandestine concoction from the Vatican with those foreign 
Powers—France and Spain—which always were interfering with 
and imperilling the independence of Italy, this is what Antonio Gius- 
tiniani was sent to report on from Rome in 1502. The value of his re- 
ports is quite of the first order. Giustiniani was not merely a diligent 
observer, but a lively and graphic writer. From the moment of his 


* Dispacci di Antonio Giustiniani, Ambasciatore Veneto in Roma, dal 1502 al 1503 
Per la prima volts publicati, da Pasquale Villari, 3 vol. Firenze: Lemonnier. 1876. 





arrival, he recounts, with a vivid freshness, which brings figures 
before our sight, all his intercourse with the Pope and the Cardinals. 
These despatches abound with perfectly invaluable touches of 
portraiture. It is to be greatly regretted that he should have 
come to Rome so late, for otherwise we could not have failed to 
find in Giustiniani’s letters the decisive test for the truth or 
untruth in the scandalous allegations relating to the period when 
Lucretia still resided in Rome. Indirectly there is, however, a 
side-light thrown on them. As is well known, the worst stories 
rest mainly on the authority of Burckard’s Diary, the correctness 
whereof has been much challenged. It is, therefore, deserving of 
note, that in matters coming within the period of Giustiniani’s 
mission, the accuracy of Burckard’s statements is repeatedly con- 
firmed by Giustiniani’s entries under the same dates. It is quite 
impossible to give anything like a summary of the Ambassador’s 
reports, which fill three portly volumes. We can only make @ 
few extracts, which contain some characteristic illustrations of the 
leading individuals of the day. 

Immediately after arrival the Ambassador was admitted to 
audience by the Pope, but he failed in seeing Cesar, Duke of 
Valentinois, who was then meditating secret expeditions of his 
own, and did not care to have inconvenient colloquies. ‘‘ Owing 
to his difficult humour, I have been unable to have an interview.” 
The following day he reported that the Duke had left, though 
by what road was a mystery, soon, however, cleared up by the 
Pope himself, who announced that his son had gone on a raid 
upon Camerino. ‘‘ This morning his Holiness, by a groom, bade 
me be in the palace at the fourteenth hour...... where I 
found his Holiness in high spirits...... ‘Domine Orator,’ 
he said, ‘we have sent for you to communicate what we have 
received this night from our Duke, for we wish that all 
our concerns should be in common with those of the most 
illustrious Signory.’” ‘The news was simply a robber onslaught 
upon the Dukedom of Urbino. “Having listened to the 
before-mentioned,” writes our guarded envoy, ‘‘ without manifest- 
ing in my countenance over-much joy, but remaining inter 
utrumque, I thanked his Holiness for the communication.” 
Alexander could not contain his joy at his son’s successful act of 
treachery. In a Consistory, he kept asking questions about the 
localities taken possession of, on which the envoy made this re- 
mark :—‘‘ Those acquainted with his nature are of opinion that 
he puts these questions not because he does not know it all quite 
well, or has no means of learning it more secretly than in Con- 
sistory, but because he is so intensely keen in his desires (tanto 
sensual nelli appetiti proprii) as to be unable to restrain himself 
from saying some words indicating the affection of his soul.” The 
Ambassador adds,—‘‘ The good ones in the Court (and there are 
a few such) greatly grieve over such proceedings, it appearing to 
them that the interests of the Church are brought to an evil 
plight, and etiam are in a way to go de malo in pejus, 
unless God takes them in hand.” Here we have indicated 
a marked feature in Alexander’s character. He was as 
unscrupulous about lying as he was incapable of control- 
ling his feelings. Alexander VI. never could put his demeanour 
under restraint. This Spaniard was of so passionate a nature, 
that he never could acquire the ‘“ volto chiuso ” which, for his 
purposes, would have been invaluable. Czsar Borgia had about’ 
him what, for contemporaries, was often inscrutable; conse- 
quently he was an adept in entrapping ; he enticed his prey with 
the artfulness of consummate stealth, and stole on it under the 
visor of an exterior that betrayed no symptom of his intention. 
But Alexander VI., unscrupulous and unprincipled as he was, had 
no fibre of taciturnity in his system, and it is due to this defect 
that he was so pre-eminently indecorous as a Pope, for he could 
not help committing his irregularities in a manner manifest 
to the public gaze. His duplicities and his improprieties were 
all performed in a fashion that let the world at large into the 
secret; while Casar was ever a mystery and an enigma, whom 
men scanned curiously, and with the uneasy sentiment that 
they did not know how to penetrate it. Alexander VI. was 
throughout a scandal, but he never could become a dissembler, 
though notoriously he was a voluble liar. ‘It is the Pope's 
habit very often to say one thing and to do another,” is an ob- 
servation Giustiniani makes more than once. But whenever a 
disappointment happened, Alexander could not help exhibiting 
it in a violent manner, as is shown by this episode :— 

“Having learnt this morning, that this night, three hours before day- 
break, the Pope got on horseback, with a small company of his familiars, 
without having said aught to any one the day before, and went off for 
Rocca di Papa, about fourteen miles’ distance..... . I have been to 


the Cardinal of Naples, to learn something about this departure, who 
tells me he has it from good sources, that about the fifth hour a courier 
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arrived from Milan, when his Holiness, after reading his letters, im- 
mediately ordered horses to be saddled, and calling the few he fancied, 
started off in the midst of pouring rain...... And his Reverend 
Lordship said, that by inference from the Pope’s nature, he drew the 
conclusion he must have got some disagreeable tidings by these letters, 
and that, to relieve himself of a fit of passion, he has gone off to some 
uy such being his habit whenever he has something that dis- 
pleases.” 


The aggrandisement of his children, and especially the promotion 
of Cesar, was the engrossing object of Alexander’s soul. With 
passionate eagerness he followed and watched the successive deeds 
of successful treachery whereby his son appeared to be securing 
to himself possession of a large, central Italian State. To this 
end, the ardent father anxiously sought to ensure the good-will 
of Venice, and was indefatigable in bringing into play arts of 
cajolery to captivate the Ambassador, which the latter describes 
with graphic humour. Take this scene, which occurred immedi- 
ately on the tidings of Cesar’s successful attempt on Camerino :— 


“This day I found myself at the palace, along with the Spanish 

Ambassador, and being introduced together, we found the Pope in 
higher spirits than we had ever seen him; and having called us both 
close to him, his Holiness communicated the news of the conquest of 
Camerino, and became go lost in his delight that he could not go on 
saying what he wanted, but for better expression of the matter, got up 
from his seat, withdrew to a window, and had a letter from his Duke 
read Then turning to me, the Pope said, ‘We have heard 
the most illustrious Signory has sent men-at-arms to Ravenna, which 
is quite needless, for the Duke is a good son to that most illustrious 
Signory, and desires nothing but that it would once recognise his 
reverence and good faith towards it.’..... And turning to the 
Spaniard, he said, ‘There is not on earth a better witness than the 
Ambassador as to our feelings towards the Signory;’ and here he con- 
jured him, saying, ‘ Ambassador, speak the truth, if the foul disease is 
not to fall on you, as to what we often have told you.’ But the Ambas- 
sador answered never anything, whereupon the Pope, pressing him, and 
putting his hand under his chin and stroking him, said, ‘ But you 
know how greatly we desire to have good understanding with the 
Signory of Venice.’” 
Nothing came of this attempt, which, however, did not dis- 
courage the Pope. As things grew critical in the Romagna, he 
returned feverishly to the charge, as will be seen from these 
extracts out of a long report :— 


‘‘Our lord has often intimated to me his desire to be alone with me, 
and make me understand some views of his. Tandem Saturday evening. 
through Don Pietro Griffo, a Pisan, at present much employed by his 
Holiness, he sent a message for me to go the palace on Sunday, as his 
lord wished to confer with me on important matters. At the hour 
named I went there, and on reaching the Hall of the Parrots found Troche 
[one of the Pope’s confidential agents], who said,‘ Most noble Ambassador, 
it is more than half-an-hour I have been waiting for you; enter, for our 
lord is expecting you.’ He led me to the balconies over the Piazza of St. 
Peter, where I found the Pope alone, and Troche being sent out, he told 
my secretary to stand a little aside, and drawing me close to him, he made 
such kindly demonstration as it was ever possible to make to any one.” 


At this moment, the arrival of Cardinals and other dignitaries 
interrupted the interview. 


“«¢ Domine Orator, what we want to tell you demands much time, 
and we would not cause suspicion to those outside, for the matter must 
be secret; I will give you another time an hour, for you to return.’ ” 


That hour was given next next day, when Giustiniani was secretly 
closeted for full two hours with Alexander. 


“ *¢ Ambassador,’ began the Pope, ‘often have we intimated to you our 
desire for alliance with the most illustrious Signory...... ’Tis true we 
spoke in general terms, to which we have had from you others yet more 
goneral...... yet are we disposed to speak to you still more openly 
eseese so that you may put before the eyes of that most excellent State 
our very heart.’ Thus in continuation, he made a long discourse 
on the misery to which Italy was reduced from the sheer mistrust be- 
tween the lords of Italy, and how from being five they are now only two, 
the three others being rolled up together. And he said, ‘ The State of Milan 
is in the hands of the King of France, Naples is at present etiam his, the 
Florentines are enslaved; we and the Signory remain, and if we abide in 
our mutual mistrusts, as well we as you, we shall soon see our ruin; for 
look you here, these Ultramontanes (and he made no particular men- 
tion of any one) stand with their jaws open, just waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to swallow up the rest of Italy...... And if our concerns go 
ill, do not fancy yourselves the brood of the white goose [an Italian 
proverb, “ Fioli dell’ oca bianca”], which, forsooth, must escape being 
touched, for great though your power is, little indeed is the water 
which of yourselves you will be able to bring to such a conflagration. 
etseds Ambassador, can you think that we would see that Signory 
so oppressed, as that at a pinch we should not have one State in Italy 
which might help us? Well aware are we, that nothing else 
has made that State deaf in listening to us but that it has no con- 
fidence in us; but let it only say its wish, and what it is we could do to 
inspire it with confidence, and if we do not do this, then let it mistrust 
us. At times, indeed, we have done things which looked as if we 
had cared more for others than the Signory, but we have done 
them by force because the Signory would not regard us.’.... 
And in these long speeches, with many more words than I write, he 
kept me alone with him two long hours, sometimes being seated, 
then jumping up on his feet; at other times, walking up and down, and 
taking me by the hand. ‘Ambassador,’ said he, ‘ you know better than 
ourselves the customs and practices of your country; advise us what 
would be a good mode to do this thing. Speak freely with us, as you 
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- +... And in trath, Kccellentissimi Domini, as he spoke, it was as if 
——— opened, and the words proceeded from his heart, and not his 
Even when at last Giustiniani, was dismissed, the Pope was so ex. 
cited as to have him called back, simply to put once more a question 
as to how many days must elapse before a reply could come from 
Venice. Glimpses like these—and there are many in these 
volumes—bring before us with admirable vividness the character 
of that strange Pontiff. There are, however, other points relating 
to his reign on which the Giustiniani despatches afford invaluable 
information, such as certain striking demises that occurred at 
critical moments, particularly the mysterious circumstances sur. 
rounding Alexander’s own death. To these we shall return on 
another occasion. 





THE HUMAN TRAGEDY.* 


Mr. AvstTrn has achieved no mean success by the publication of 
the Human Tragedy. His design, formed several years ago, shows 
a high ambition, and the courage and intellectual energy with 
which he has brought it to a completion will enlist the sympathy 
of his readers. It is unnecessary to assert the absolute success of 
the poet, while praising him for what he has accomplished. His 
work is far from faultless. We find in it much gracefulness of 
detail, but much also in the treatment of his subject that is 
inadequate and unsatisfactory. There are signs of conscientious 
labour upon every page, but there are signs, too, despite his: 
unquestionable power and mastery of language, of the poet's 
inability at times to realise his own conception. The idea of 
bringing together in one poem several of the elements which 
unite in forming the complex society of our time, and of 
exhibiting the enthusiasm for humanity, the unquestioning faith, 
and the disquieting scepticism which influence modern life, is @ 
thought worthy of a poet. It may be said, and doubtless will be 
said by some of Mr. Austin’s critical readers, that the freedom of 
Italy, the deliverance of Rome, and the war of the Commune are 
events too near to us for poetical treatment. We do not say this, 
A poet is the best judge of what he can achieve, and his happy 
freedom is not to be unduly cabined by the formal restrictions 
of the critic. It is not for the critic to say what topic a poet 
should select, but how, judging from the poet’s own standing-point, 
he has succeeded in carrying out his plan. 

The amazing length of the Human Tragedy is a proof of 

Mr. Austin’s poetical activity, but it shows also that he does not 
fully realise the difficulties which, in this age, a poet is bound to 
face. There can be little doubt that Mr. Austin would have done 
better for his own fame and given greater pleasure to his readers 
by compressing his work within narrower limits, and excluding 
rigorously every superfluous stanza. Measured by the duration of 
years, life is as long now as when Spenser wrote his Faerie 
Queene and Drayton his Polyolbion, but the claims upon men’s 
thought and time have increased a thousandfold since then. 
We lack the leisure for enjoyment ; we cannot stay to dally with 
sweet thoughts; we seek vainly for that freedom from care which 
will allow us to sit with a poet through the livelong day, smiling 
at his happy fancies, soothed by his music, purified and stimu- 
lated by his noble imagination. And this want of joyous 
freedom makes us more critical and more exacting than the 
readers of a simpler age. We take our intellectual food in a 
condensed form, swallow it, as it were, standing, and with loins 
girded up for some fresh enterprise, like the Jews at their Paschal 
supper. The Human Tragedy is nearly as long as Paradise Lost, 
and even Milton’s great poem, which for richness and fulness of 
tone has no equal in our literature, is, we fear, more honoured 
than read, save by the few students who believe that the human 
intellect finds its highest expression in verse, and that Milton 
sits, with two or three compeers, unsurpassed and unapproach- 
able on the highest seats of the temple of Fame. 
Mr. Austin, it should be observed, has endeavoured to antici- 
pate the requirements of modern readers by throwing a portion 
of his poem into the form of a novel in verse. This, we venture 
to think, is a mistake. The first book, if deprived of its poetical 
ornaments (some of which are of high value), reads like @ 
story that would pass current at Mudie’s. Godfrid, the hero, 
acts unheroically, but it is to be feared not unnaturally, in making 
love to a beautiful girl called Olive, and parting from her with a 
kiss. He resolves not to see her again, being, as he is, ‘* poor as 
a church mouse, and not so pious.” But Godfrid’s visit and the 
kiss that closed it had fixed the girl’s heart for ever :— 


“And Olive, wandering slow ’mong woods and meads, 








would with your confessor; here there is none but God,—we and you. 





* The Human Tragedy. By Alfred Austin. London: Blackwood and Sons. 1876 
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Haunted by one dear voice, one echoing tread, _ 
Felt she could never the remembrance smother . 
Of that close kiss, excepting with another !” 
Godfrid, however, does not return, and Olive pines for him in 
yain. The parents, observing the mischief that is going on, think 
it may be best cured by finding the love-sick child a husband, and 
Sir Gilbert is chosen,—an honest, wealthy man, who cares nothing 
for sentiment or poetry, but “ brute-like walks with eyes upon 
the ground.” In sheer despair of heart, Olive accepts the lover 
provided by her friends, and then writes to Godfrid, telling him 
to congratulate her on the good news that she is engaged. After 
a while she goes to London with her mother to buy the wedding 
dresses, and meets Godfrid, who is foolish enough to accept a 
second invitation to Olive’s home, and wicked enough, knowing 
of the girl’s engagement, and of his influence over her, to make 
love to her again, till the poor child sinks her head upon his 
shoulder, and Godfrid soothes her soul with kisses. His con- 
duct is treacherous and unmanly, and one feels inclined to wish 
that Sir Gilbert had appeared at the right moment to inflict a 
well-merited castigation, but some of the verse which describes 
this rather common-place and inconsiderate courting is of fine 
quality. We do not care for Godfrid’s somewhat grandiose 
speeches, and the feverish unrest he betrays excites small pity, 
but Mr. Austin excels in description, and some of the scenes pre- 
sented in this act of the tragedy show a vigorous hand. Here is 
a summer picture, which exhibits the lovers enjoying the delights 
of their newly discovered secret :— 
“To them it was as though June ne’er before 
Had filled her lap with roses; as though now 
Did merle first sing and skylark rippling soar, 
And wren and blackcap glance from bough to bough. 
The daisy’s frill a wondrous newness wore, 
And childlike marvel puckered up their brow, 
When from deep banks, with tangled tussocks heaped, 
The roguish periwinkle, laughing, peeped. 
When with staid mothers’ milk and sunshine warmed, 
The pasture’s frisky innocents bucked up, 
Flush from the ground, or, on smooth hillock swarmed, 
With hornless fronts each other ‘gan to tup, 
That frolic sight their eyes as freshly charmed, 
As though ne’er carved on many an antique cup, 
Nor time on time, when men and gods were young, 
By the pastoral Muse o’ the sweet Sicilian sung.” 
The parting scene is gracefully described, and would excite 
sympathy, were it not that the pity we feel is closely allied to 
contempt, not for Godfrid only, but for Olive, who accepts and 
returns his passionate love at the time when she has the dress 
prepared in which she is about to be married to another man. 
The second act comprises, with much additional matter, the 
beautiful story already known to readers of Mr. Austin’s poetry as 
** Madonna’s Child,” and in this act, which contains, we think, the 
writer’s best work, Godfrid’s fickle character becomes strengthened 
and in some measure exalted by the love awakened in him for the 
gentle and faithful Olympia. Sorrow, the great purifier, gives 
him dignity, and a deep but unselfish affection renders him 
worthy, or almost worthy, of the pure-minded girl. There are 
long passages in this act which we would gladly transcribe,— 
stanzas which satisfy the ear and kindle the imagination and 
touch the heart. Where so much is beautiful, choice becomes 
difficult, but as a specimen of the poet’s descriptive power 
take the following, remembering always how impossible it is 
by any extract to do justice to a poet’s work. The lovely 
Olympia is a devout believer not in Christ only, but also in the 
blessed Virgin. Godfrid has no faith, and is honest enough to say 
80. The girl hopes to convert him from his errors, and to this end 
has induced him, nothing loath, to travel in her sweet company to 
Milan, where she knows a ghostly father who may perchance be 
the means of converting her lover. The stanzas we have selected 
are not all of them consecutive in the poem :— 
“ Now woke the morn, pure as a maiden wakes, 
And, while the world still slept, forth hand in hand 
Went Godfrid and Olympia. ging flakes 
Of silvery mist, by light gales curled and fanned, 
Fled up the hills; from feathery-foliaged brakes 
Rang out melodious matins; on the sand, 


And on the sea, glistened a pearly dew; 
And, over both, bright bent the heavens blue. 


He had a leathern satchel at his back, 

And in her breast a missal small she bore ; 

And, their sole burdens these, they took the track 
That lies between the mountains and the shore. 

On the smooth main was many a white-sailed smack, 
Upon the hillside many a ruin hoar ; 

With many a fluttering wing the air was sown, 

But on the mountain road themselves alone, 


Through smiling tracts, close fenced from winds and snows, 





Fed, all the year, by the sun’s fostering ray, 
And kissed by every vernal gale that blows, 
Tracts that are Eden still, their journey lay. 
Full on their left the eternal mountains rose, 
Upon the right ranged headland, creek, and bay, 
And jutting promontories, round which the bright 
Blue ocean ended in a fringe of white. 
Nigher their ken were mulberry, fig, and vine, 
This linked to those in many a long festoon, 
*Neath which the wise, when days are long, recline, 
Reaping the hours in a deep golden swoon. 
The tendrils yet had but to twine 
Round the pale stems that would be hidden soon ; 
But, in the cradling furrows lodged between, 
Peeped sprouting maize, and grasses newly green. 

And ever and anon some quiet town 

Came into view, and thro’ it straight they passed, 

Though once perhaps its name had won renown 

In this strange world, where nothing great doth last. 

With braided hair, bronzed limbs, and girded gown, 

Ranged round a fountain flowing clear and fast, 

Their eyes as bright as day, yet dark as night, 

Stood stalwart women, washing linen white. 

And round the open thresholds children fair, 

Happy and lithe as lizards, romped and ran, 

Their grandams sitting by in sunny chair; 

But, in the ways, never a sign of man. 

He was away, driving the ox-drawn share, 

Trimming vine-clasped elm to shapely span, 

Or ’mong his maize in many a trivial course 

Scattering the rampant torrent’s forward force. 

When had the sun its upward journey ta’en, 

They sat them down and made their mid-day meal, 

The mountains at their back, in front the main, 

Those gray and calm, this flashing like burnished steel. 

High up in heaven was neither cloud nor stain, 

And Godfrid’s lips could scarce the thought conceal, 

How blest ’twould be each alien faith to smother, 

And worship only Nature and each other. 

’Twas Nature gave the simple meal they took, 

Sitting in sunshine-shadow side by side. 

A juicy orange, which from branch he shook 

O’erhead, for her to daintily divide, 

Last year’s crisp almonds, water from the brook, 

And bread from out his pack, their wants supplied. 

Then rising up, they left their humble feast, 

And turned once more their footsteps to the east.” 
Long as our quotation is, these are but a few verses out of many 
which show the poet’s quick eye and keen susceptibility for the 
characteristics and peculiar charms of Italian landscape. The 
passages that tempt the reviewer to linger and to quote are indeed 
numerous, and in the finest of them human emotion, blended with 
the aspects of nature, is uttered in sweet music, and with much 
originality of expression. Mr. Austin copies no one, but itis easy 
to see where his sympathies lie, and that his poetical instincts are 
opposed to the poets who describe life in mystic language, and 
express passion by obscure imagery which needs an interpreter to 
explain and an esoteric culture to enjoy. There is a manly ring 
about Mr. Austin’s verse which is refreshing in days when so 
many poets are following, as we conceive, a false method, and re- 
sorting to tricks of style destructive of more than temporary 
fame. 

The third act of the Human Tragedy contains, with much 
careful revision and many significant alterations, the poem of 
‘Rome or Death,” reviewed two years ago in our columns.® 
It describes in vigorous language the campaign of Mentana, 
and brings upon the scene in a new aspect the characters that 
figured in the earlier acts. Olive, the unhappy wife of Gilbert, 
whom she had no business to marry, had died of a broken 
heart ; and her husband, whose nature, as described in Act 1, 
seemed unfitted for any kind of enthusiasm, has developed into 
a fiery Republican, and has joined Godfrid, whose views are 
more moderate, in fighting for Italian freedom. Gilbert has 
found a fine-spirited Italian maiden to console him for the loss 
of his English Olive :— 

“ Her skin was lustrous as the ripening grape, 
And, like the grape’s, the sanguine flesh beamed through ; 
Her eyes could match the olive’s dainty shape, 
And far outshone its darkly-burnished hue. 
Twisted in coils above the massive nape, 

Her classic hair grand memories might renew, 
Back from her brow, free from fantastic wiles, 
Rippling like ocean, when dark ocean smiles. 

She seemed a bright embodiment of one 

Of those too marble visions that were lent 

To Grecian eyes ere Art’s brief race was run, 
Wherein grace, strength, and beauty all are blent : 
A statue stirred to motion; by the sun 

Pulsating made for mortal ravishment ; 


* See Spectator, March 14, 1874. 
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A dream with flesh endued; a chiselled thought, 
Catching warm being from the hand that wrought.” 

Godfrid, on the other hand, feeds upon the sweet remembrance 
of Olympia, whose gentle presence and lovely face are visible 
again and again, as we follow the track of her more earthly lover. 

We cannot pursue the eager steps of the enthusiasts who, at 
the cry of ‘Rome or Death!” march to the Eternal City, in- 
spired by a burning desire for what they regarded as freedom, 
and led on by Garibaldi, the Don Quixote of modern warriors ; 
nor do we stay here to inquire how far the poet’s views of the 
struggle correspond with the facts of history, but we may observe 
that the difficulty of treating events poetically that stand out so 
clearly on the pages of the modern journalist is strikingly evident 
in this part of the poem. One has to forget certain incidents of 
the Italian struggle in 1867, in order fully to enjoy Mr. Austin’s 
spirited and luminous narrative. The writer, by the way, has 
proved on more than one occasion that he possesses the lightness 
of touch and the spontaneity of feeling essential to the lyric poet, 
but some of the lyrical pieces in the Human Tragedy seem to us 
strained and mechanical. There is a song, sung by Miriam (see 
p- 229), which in its best portion is an echo of Macaulay, but 
of which the burden, due entirely to Mr. Austin, grates upon the 
ear with peculiar harshness. In the fourth and last act the scene 
of the poem passes from Italy to Paris, and the protagonists— 
Love, Religion, Country—which give life to the poetical drama 
in the third act, receive the additional inspiration afforded by 
Humanity. Olympia, a lovely, if somewhat shadowy, character, 
moves like a thing of light through the narrative, and is to 
Godfrid a guardian angel. Her tender pity and love for the man 
whose faith, or rather, want of faith, forbids an earthly union is 
pathetically described. This ground of division, while keeping them 
asunder, has not lessened the affection felt by both; and when 
at last, after many tender and exciting interviews, they die in 
each other’s arms, one working for Christ, the other for freedom, 
both following the dictates of conscience, and both at the supreme 
moment bent ona mission of mercy, one feels that poetical justice 
is satisfied. On one bier the two are carried to the convent to 
which Olympia belonged, and the reverend Mother sends for a 
venerable man, ‘‘ with prayer-lit face,’ from whom she and her 
spiritual children were accustomed to receive consolation :— 


** To him, in hearing of them all, she told 
The story she herself had learnt when first, 
Six brief weeks gone, Olympia joined their fold, 
And next, how Godfrid, aiding her, had nursed 
The wounded she with deeper balm consoled ; 
But from their ears withholding not the worst,— 
His strange, sad unbelief, which still had kept 
The pair apart, till one in death they slept. 
The agéd pastor, thuswise as she spake, 
In silence listened, and then slowly said: 
‘My children! these two souls, for Truth’s pure sake, 
Divided were, since Faith, in him, was dead. 
Who knows? perchance it did in death awake: 
And ‘twas to save the lost Christ breathed and bled. 
Doubt watered by such prayers must somewhere bud ; 
And see! he hath the baptism of blood. 
Therefore I dare not say Christ vainly died, 
Even for him. And since the twain would lio, 
Methinks, at Spiaggiascura side by side, 
Heaven will not earth’s infirmity deny. 
So let us there one grave for both provide, 
In consecrated ground beneath the sky. 
She needs no epitaph; so let his plea, 
Dilexit multum, sole inscription be !’” 

We have made no attempt to give an analysis of this re- 
markable poem, neither have we stayed to point out its pur- 
port, but have been satisfied with touching, as it were, 
incidentally on some of its merits and defects. It may be 
as well, however, to observe in reference to this poem—for 
readers and even critics are sometimes strangely oblivious of the 
fact—that it is absurd to expect in a poetical narrative the realism 
which we ask for from novelists like Jane Austen or Mr. Trollope. 
The reviewer does not know his vocation who seeks in a work like 
this for the resemblance to real life which satisfies us in a domestic 
tale. There are improbable incidents in Mr. Austin’s poem at 
which a prosaic critic may carp, but the poetical instinct, if 
we may use the expression, is not outraged, and this is 
all we have a right to claim from the poet. The Human 
Tragedy deserves the attention of readers who are interested 
in the progress of the poetic art in our time, and in the attempt 
of the author to throw upon recent events the light of poetry. 
If Mr, Austin has not produced a great poem, he has written a 
great deal of very beautiful poetry; but while we might point 
to many pages full to overflowing of poetical imagery, of 
brilliant colour, and of tersely-uttered thought, we do not know 
one which has charmed us so much as the page which precedes 





the tragedy, and is dedicated to ““H.J.A.” Our readers wil] 
thank us for closing our review with this exquisite sonnet :— 


“ Three graces still attend me, since the day 
Your step across my graceless threshold came : 
Reverence, and Gratitude, and Love, their name. 
Reverence, whose gaze fears from the ground to stray, 
And bows its head, and sues to you to lay 
Your foot thereon, and keep my base self down: 
Next, Gratitude, that, bolder, by degrees 
Creeps up the folds of wedlock’s rescuing gown, 
To make a circling fondness round your knees; 
And lastly, Love, which from that low perch sees 
Chaste lips, and tender eyes, and tresses brown, 
And, darting upward, finds a home with these. 
So stand we level in that high embrace, 
And I have all your glory on my face.” 





KENNEDY'S “VIRGIL,”* 


AscHOOL edition of Virgil, prepared by an exceptionally brilliant 

and successful schoolmaster, is in a certain sense critic-proof, 

For in reply to all objections, such an editor might say that he had 

written what he had written because experience had taught him 

the best way of getting at the minds of boys. Such a line of de. 

fence is practically unassailable, and such a line of defence, if 

barred to editors of inferior calibre, is one which Dr. Kennedy ig 

clearly entitled to take. It is with this proviso, then—a most 

important one, be it observed—that we shall proceed to criticise 

a book which, if it falls short of Dr. Kennedy's great reputation 

and of our own expectations, is still, beyond all question, the best 
school edition of Virgil in our language. But if mere justice 
requires us to say thus much in praise of Dr. Kennedy’s com- 
mentary, we must add that his arrangement of that commentary 
is almost as bad as can be imagined, and many a tutor and student 
will, we prophesy, endorse deeply, if not loudly, our assertion 
that it is detestable. The Professor, in his preface, tells us that 
as a classical student he had always been troubled by the variety 
of matter usually crowded together in foot-notes, and that for 
this reason he divided his commentary into several distinct heads, 
‘‘The best-laid schemes of mice and men gang aft agley,” and 
a plan he adopted to ensure perspicuity has merely served to 
make confusion worse confounded. These distinct heads are six 
in number :—First, ‘‘ Introduction ;” second, ‘‘ Outline ;” third, 
‘‘ Translation ;” fourth, ‘‘Select Vocabulary ;” fifth, ‘* Notes;” 
sixth, ‘‘ Parallel Passages.” We take no exception to the “ Intro- 
duction ;” it is brief, and might enable a student to find a passage 
of which he had forgotten the whereabouts, but we venture to 
doubt whether schoolboys will trouble themselves at all with the 
“Outline.” This ‘‘ Outline” is nothing more than the “ Intro- 
duction ” amplified,—a prolix analysis, intensely uninteresting, and 
quite as useless to a clever and industrious boy as to an idle and 
stupid one. The “ Parallel Passages,” too, seem open to a some- 
what similar objection. As a rule, editors are far too fond of 
adducing what they call parallel passages, and as a rule, we think, 
such passages should always be quoted in full, and immediately 
below the text. And this leads us to a minor objection to this 
edition, viz., that the commentary is relegated to the end of the 
volume, where, it is only fair to add, the student will also find 
an excellent appendix. We now come to the “ Select Vocabulary,” 
and we confess that we are fairly puzzled to guess upon what prin- 
ciple the selection was made. There is nothing in it, if we except 
such information as would be more fitly found in the notes, which 
a fourth-form boy could not easily obtain from Smith’s Smaller 
Latin Dictionary; and it seems ludicrous to find in an edition of 
such pith and moment as this, and from the pen of such a scholar 
as Kennedy, notes of this description. We open the book at 
random, at page 470:—‘‘Pecten, quill; nitens, sleek; castus, 
pure, innocent ; Caspius, of the Caspian Sea; Maeotius, of the 
Palus Maeotis,” &c. In spite of the proviso we began with, we 
cannot help thinking that a serious mistake has been made here ; 
these third-form vocabularies do not assimilate with their sur- 
roundings, and the whole commentary, in spite of the attempt to 
divide it into six strata, may be likened to a mass of conglomerate 
or pudding-stone. We are irresistibly reminded of that labyrinthine 
book, the Public Schools Latin Grammar, and are reluctantly 
driven to confess that among all Dr. Kennedy’s splendid and 
varied accomplishments, a genius for lucidus ordo has no place. 
The notes, however, are the most important part of the commen- 
tary in every way ; and being so, we are not at all surprised to find 
that they are by far the best done. In many respects, they are 
excellent, and the faults, as might have been safely anticipated, 
are chiefly faults of omission. 





* The Works of Virgil, with Commentary and Appendix, By B. H. Kennedy, D.D. 
London: Longmans and Co. 1876. 
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“There is little, indeed, to be found in this book which those who 
nge it will have to unlearn. Anthon is not a more dangerous 
-4o than Kennedy is a safe one, and although we differ from 
the latter on not a few points, we frankly admit that it would be 
safer for a student to be wrong with him than right with us. We 
have said that the faults of this edition would probably be those 
of omission. We do not by this mean to insinuate that the Pro- 
fessor would be likely to cut the difficulties. Far from it. He 
rather revels in them than otherwise, and sets a useful example 
in this respect to the ever-increasing mob of cautious commen- 
tators, of whom, in quite other than in the Horatian sense, it 
may be said,—JVil mortalibus arduum est. What we complain of is 
that he passes over, or treats with too much brevity, passages 
which a sixth-form boy would gladly find explained more fully. 
We do not, for instance, grumble because he has thrown no new 
light upon the mysterious nec cedit honori (iii., 484), or upon the 
stil] more mysterious cumulatam morte remittam (iv., 436). An 
ampler ether and a sun of his own were needed by the commen- 
tator who is to accomplish that feat. But we cannot help think- 
ing that more information is required than is given about sortiti 
remos, primusque Machaon, defensoribusistis, aurai simplicisigneus,and 
a host of phrases of thesamestamp. The Professor's explanations are 
correct and clear, but not, to our mind, full enough; and he dis- 
plays so much acuteness when he does discuss a difficulty in all its 
bearings, and in lively contrast to Conington, gives his adhesion 
to one view so decisively, that we all the more regret a reticence 
which is as untimely here as it would have been welcome in the 
‘‘Qutlines.” Not, indeed, that we accept all Dr. Kennedy’s 
elaborately-argued conclusions, but we gratefully acknowledge 
that much may be learnt from his able treatment of a difficulty, 
even when we deem his solution to be erroneous. 

Few students of Sophocles can be ignorant—none ought to be 
—of the strange interpretation which the Professor has persuaded 
himself is the correct interpretation of Suz@opas Bovracvmarwr, and 
it is amusing to find this adduced in support of what we cannot 
help fancying is an incorrect interpretation of rapidum crete in 
the first eclogue. His translation of this phrase is ‘ chalk- 
rolling.” Authorities are too evenly balanced as to the admissi- 
bility of such a translation from a grammatical point of view for 
us to venture upon siding with either. But from an esthetic 
point of view, we have no hesitation whatever in rejecting it. A 
description of a river so graphic and so geologically correct 
(assuming, of course, its correctness) is not in Virgil’s style at 
all, while the geographical difficulties which the other reading, 
Cretz, presents are exactly what might be expected from him. We 
believe Cret# to be the right reading, and that the correction 
cretz is as erroneous as Munro’s emendation Thynus for Poenus is 
in Horace (Odes 2, 13), and due to a similar misconception. How- 
ever this may be, we have no doubt whatever that Dr. Kennedy is 
wrong in hisinterpretation of the next line, Et toto penitus divisos orbe 
Britannos, ‘‘the Britons utterly separated by the whole world” 
from the river Oaxes. We have no space to discuss this, nor is 
there, we think, much need; it is just one of those cases where a 
commentator who ventures to differ from all other commentators 
is likely to remain in a minority of one. A good example of the 
Professor's style of criticism may be found in his excursion to the 
first book of the A2neid, where we hold that he is quite right as 
against Conington, but decline to go with him in his separation 
of esse from gentibus, and his novel rendering of tendit. Thereare 
many passages in Virgil, as well as in Shakespeare, which elude 
minute analysis, and it may be that this is one of them. Buta 
schoolmaster naturally and properly gets into the habit of making 
every phrase, however bold, pass under the yoke of some gram- 
matical rule or other. A curious example of the error into which 
such a turn of mind may lead a writer may be seen in the note on 
the well-known ‘Quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore, qui redit 
exuvias indutus Achilli, Vel Danaum Phrygios jaculatus puppibus 
ignes.” ‘+ We know no instance,” says the editor, “of historic 


gilian translation is far too wide for us to touch upon here, but 
we cannot refrain from expostulating with the Professor upon the 
ill-judged favour which he has shown to incompetent labourers 
in that field. The old odium scholasticum was as ludicrous as it 
was reprehensible, but for men like Kennedy and Mayor to set 
the seal of their approval to a translation so lame and unprofit- 
able as Lee and Lonsdale’s, is, if not so ludicrous, quite as repre- 
hensible. Even Conington’s translations, both verse and prose, are 
strangely unequal, and as in the former he alternates now and then 
from lines fully worthy of Scott to lines which are nothing but 
Virgil travestied, so in the latter a brilliant and scholarly sen- 
tence is often succeeded by a lumbering and wooden one, and 
poetical phrases are jumbled up continually with what, for want 
of a better word, we must call parliamentary phraseology. But 
Conington at his worst is better than Lee and Lonsdale at their 
best, and it is not creditable to the state of Latin scholarship in 
England that so bad a translation as theirs should be foisted on 
the public, without a more energetic remonstrance from those who 
are competent to make it with authority and effect. 

In spite, however, of the drawbacks which we imagine are to 
be found in this edition, there is not a student of Latin in the 
British Empire or in the United States who has not reason to be 
grateful to Professor Kennedy for it. We sincerely hope that 
his life may be spared to revise not a few of the many editions 
which it will undoubtedly and deservedly reach, and were it for 
nothing else, the thanks of every one who can read are due to him 
for having stamped out for ever that pestilential bantling of the 
sciolists, ‘‘Vergil.” Of Virgil himself and of the estimate formed 
of his poetical genius by the editor we have no space to speak. 
In an excellent essay on the life and writings of the poet many 
interesting questions are raised and suggestions made, and it is 
characteristic of Dr. Kennedy’s strong sense and good-taste, that 
he shows himself in this essay quite free from that excessive 
admiration of the object of their labours which is the besetting 
sin of editors and biographers. 





‘“ FIRESIDE STUDIES.’* 


Tue regretted and premature death of Mr. Kingsley so soon after 
the publication of these volumes gives to them a posthumous 
interest. The seven essays which comprise Fireside Studies are 
highly entertaining, and contain no marks of the depression that 
results from weariness or pain. It is evident, however, that 
the author was incapable of revising his proofs, and the pages 
abound with trivial errors and misprints that should have been cor- 
rected by the printer’s reader. The author's style reminds us some- 
times of the familiar talk of aclever, humorous man across the dinner- 
table. Mr. Kingsley is often careless, but he is always amusing ; he 
has ample knowledge at his command, has read many books, and 
formed an independent judgment of them, and in a loose, easy sort 
of way gives in Fireside Studies the opinions he has arrived at- 
Whether readers care for literature or not, they will like Mr. 
Kingsley’s pleasant method of taking them into his confidence, 
and as they turn over page after page, will feel more and more 
certain that they are in extremely good company. 

The first volume opens with a suggestive and elaborate paper 
on “The Fathers of the Spectator,” in which Mr. Kingsley pro- 
nounces judgment in a genial fashion upon Steele, Addison, and 
some of the smaller men who made themselves a name a century 
and a half ago as contributors to Steele’s famous journal. The 
temptation to spend an agreeable hour with these delightful 
writers is one not easily to be resisted by a reader who has once 
felt the peculiar charm of the Queen Anne essayists. What that 
charm is cannot be stated in a few words, and at best must be 
suggested rather than defined. Partly, no doubt, it is due 
to the novelty of the society to which we are introduced. 
Everything is strange to us, and gives scope for the fancy. 
The manners, the costume, the subjects that then proved 


Present to be compared with this for audacity, and we could | attractive to the town, the courtship of the gentlemen, the 


almost wish there were MS. authority for reading exuvius rediit.” 
We, on the other hand, hold that redit is not an historic present 
at all, and that qui redit=redeunte=cum rediret, and forms a 


coquetry of the ladies, the amusements of idle folk, even 
the serious thoughts entertained by the more thoughtful, 
belong to a different world from that in which we are living: 


different proposition altogether from qui rediit, which, it seems to | \uch also is due to the exquisite language of Addison, and to the 


us, would turn the passage into nonsense. 


pathetic simplicity of Steele. In their special line these essayists 


_ Of the translation, we can only say that, like all translation, have never been surpassed, yet no doubt some readers will be a 
it is unequal. We should prefer good prose ourselves to little startled by Mr. Kingsley’s assertion that the Tatler is “one 
mediocre blank-verse, produced too often by inversion. But of the greatest English classics,” and that of the Spectator “ the 
here, no doubt, the great schoolmaster’s tact comes in, and he sentiments are transcendent, and the prose absolutely incom- 
knows that a tolerably spirited verse translation will often parable.” ‘The writer endeavours to do justice to Steele (though 


Weigh greatly with an examiner, and is also much easier writing 








than scholarly and vigorous prose. The whole question of Vir- 





* Fireside Studies. By Henry Kingsley. 2 vols. London; Chatto and Windus. 
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he is far, we think, from doing justice to his wife), and there is 
some truth in the following estimate of his character :— 

“ A good man, and a very clever one. He had one great blessing in 

life, the friendship of Addison; he had one great misfortune, a posthu- 
mous reputation greater than his own. He lived with Addison, worked 
with Addison, and is always spoken of in comparison with him. Addi- 
son was 80 greatly his superior, that Richard Steele will suffer for all 
time by enforced comparison with a much grander man.” 
It must be remembered, however, and Mr. Kingsley does not 
forget, how much Addison gained from his friendship with Steele, 
and that this friendship may be accounted also one great blessing 
in his life, Steele prepared the soil for the seed sown by his 
friend, and the probability is that without this assistance he 
would never have discovered his peculiar genius :— 

* Nothing in the history of literature,” writes Mr. Kingsley, “ is more 

beautiful than the unswerving admiration which two men like Steele 
and Tickell had for Addison. No great literary man had such singular 
good-fortune as had Addison when he met with Steele. The world is 
fearfully apt to take a man at his own valuation ; had the world taken 
Addison at his own valuation, we should have heard but little of those 
of his works by which he will live for ever. Steele, the bold originator 
and speculator, made himself his impresario, never for an instant com- 
paring himself to his acknowledged master, but following him with 
brave and noble humility,—no jackal, but a true English mastiff.” 
In this essay, full of interest as it is, we constantly meet with 
doubtful statements and objectionable epithets. Mr. Kingsley, 
as we have already hinted, sometimes writes rashly, as a man 
might talk with friends round him at a social meal. He does not 
weigh his words, and calls bad names with an energy and sincerity 
that would do credit to Billingsgate ; yet one cannot help smiling 
to think that the men whom he designates as ‘‘savage wretches” 
and ‘splendid vipers” and ‘‘detestable creatures” have been 
sleeping in their graves for more than a century and a half. 

Mr. Kingsley, as we learn from the dedication of these volumes, 
resided at Cuckfield, a charming Sussex village, just far enough 
from the railway to enjoy its advantages, without having its old- 
fashioned peace disturbed by the incursions of holiday-makers 
from Brighton, which is about twelve miles distant. Cuckfield 
should be visited in spring-time, for its best charms are rural, and 
seldom elsewhere have we seen a greater profusion or variety of 
wild-flowers. The walks are numerous and unconfined, meadow- 
paths can be followed in every direction, and the high ground on 
which the village stands commands an extensive and lovely pro- 
spect, bounded by the Sussex Downs. Here is Mr. Kingsley’s 
picture of the pretty place which is supposed, particularly by the 
inhabitants, to be the healthiest town in England :— 

% Coming to the summit of the steep little street on the old London 
road, the traveller sees the rather steep little street drop suddenly 
below him, and in the distance, over the tops of the houses, the pearl- 
grey wall of the Downs between him and the sea, cut almost to the 
zenith by the tall spire of the church. Reaching the churchyard, he 
finds that he is at the edge of a vast, thickly-wooded valley, about nine 
miles broad, bounded on the farther side by the long, high mass of the 
Downs, rising to heights of over eight hundred feet; far to the left is the 
back of Beachy Head, far to the right the hills beyond Chichester. The 
church is one of the most beautiful in England, cared for like a jewel, 
and the wondrous old houses abutting into it would be highly remark- 
able elsewhere. In short, there are fow places like Cuckfield Church- 
yard, but still more remarkable than church or churchyard is Cuckfield 
Place, close by, with the finest lime avenue of its length in England, its 
Tudor house, and its deer park, most artistically breken into glade and 
lawn; the dearly loved haunt of Shelley, and the original of the ‘ Rook- 
wood’ of Harrison Ainsworth. Even more interesting than even Cuckfield 
Place, however, is Ockenden, also a beautiful Tudor house, the back 
premises of which are actually in the town, but whose south front, fenced 
by a great terraced garden of flowers of great length, gives upon the 
park of Cuckfield Place.” 

In this old house, still belonging to the same family, lived in the 
seventeenth century a certain Timothy Burrell, who wrote a 
diary, out of which Mr. Kingsley has managed to extract some 
amusing matter. The master had a coachman, who, like a few 
in modern days, was apt to drink more ale than was good for 
him. The diary is illustrated with drawings, and when ‘ John 
Coachman” is mentioned, a large pot of beer is drawn in the 
margin. At length John, after many escapades, upsets the family 
coach, and is himself mortally injured. 14s. 11d. is paid to the 
‘+ saddler ” for plasters, pectorals, and purges, in this fatal illness, 
the end of which is notified by Mr. Burrell, who draws the last 
pot of beer on the margin of the entry. A charitable and genial 
man Timothy Burrell must have been, and Mr. Kingsley’s 
illustrations of his diary afford some entertaining reading. The 
average expenditure of this country gentleman was between 
£300 and £400 a year, ‘‘sometimes below the former sum, never 
exceeding the latter, yet with such an expenditure he distributed 
considerable sums to the deserving and undeserving,” and could 
afford to give liberally to the fund for the Protestants expelled by 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Money went along way 


in those days. A pair of coach horses cost Mr. Burrell £35 ; his cane 
riage was bought for £28; his footman received 30s. a year for 
wages ; anda “ fat cow, twenty stone and a quarter,” could be pur. 
chased for £8. Another “‘ Sussex worthy,” the Rev. Giles Moore, 
who lived at the same time as Timothy Burrell, likewise kept a 
diary ; his home was at Horsted Keynes, about five miles from Cuck. 
field. Mr. Giles Moore has also some curious entries. He givesa 
man 5s. to begin the world with, and 5s. to another man to get 
him out of Horsham Jail ; 6d. goes to the “‘ howling boys,” who 
are still, as Mr. Kingsley reminds us, a Sussex institution, ang 
2s. 6d. is bestowed on a poor scholar. Mr. Moore had “to take 
his tithes pretty much as he could get them,” and one Octdlgnhe 
received five pigs, a rabbit, a piece of pork, and three bottles of 
mead, ‘This was not the only discomfort to which the parson had 
to submit, for the payment of tithes in those days did not con. 
duce to the respect of parishioners, and the poor man records how 
a certain William Payne lays down 20s. on the table and calls him 
‘ta knavish priest,” which accusation, to make the matter worse, 
was distinctly heard in the kitchen. Mr. Moore was in the 
habit of riding to London at least twice every year, and he 
went there in the Plague year, but the only mention he 
makes of that terrible time is the following:—‘‘ Gave at the 
fast for the sickness one shilling,” adding that this was annus 
memorabilis, The Plague happily did not come near his village, 
Again he went to London during September, the month of the 
Great Fire, and he notes having spent occasionally in board, &., 
3s. 10d., but says not a word of the Fire until October, when he 
writes, ‘‘'To the building of London after the Fire I gave £1.” 
Mr. Kingsley’s third essay is on ‘‘ Andrew Marvell,” who, he is 
careful to point out, was not born, as the biographers generally 
say, at Hull, but at Winestead, a small village, which is nowa 
station on the North-Eastern Railway. Mr. Grosart has settled 
this fact, but the writer observes that he was not the discoverer 
of it, as he finds the statement in a book written eight years earlier, 
There is plenty of matter worth reading in this article, but we must 
passit by, with theremark that the author is careless of his criticisms 
when he terms the Rehearsal Transposed ‘‘one of the finest of 
British classics.” He has done good service, however, in pointing 
out the versatile genius of this poet, who obtained the greatest 
honour possible in his age,—the praise of Milton. We agree in 
the main with Mr. Kingsley in his judgments of Ben Jonson, 
of Marlowe, and of Beaumont and Fletcher, and nothing can be 
more just than his criticism of ‘‘ rare Ben,” as a lyrical and rural 
poet. We find it hard work to read his comedies, still harder to 
read his tragedies, but a few of his lyrics are excelled only by 
Shakespeare, and his descriptions of rural life are as fresh and 
wholesome as the scenes he paints. Mr. Kingsley com- 
pares Jonson to an English meadow, with a flower 
here and there; when you do get one, however, he 
adds, with some confusion of metaphor, ‘it is a real gem.” 
The ‘‘ Fletcher and Beaumont” paper (why Mr. Kingsley has 
changed the usual order of the names we cannot say) contains 
much agreeable literary gossip ; and the account given of Bishop 
Fletcher, the poet's father, makes it likely that the son’s moral 
training was but lightly cared for. It was this Fletcher who, as 
Dean of Peterborough, attended Mary Queen of Scots upon the 
scaffold, and insulted her in that supreme moment by stammering 
out the desire of Elizabeth that she should change her faith. Mr. 
Kingsley is at home in his chitchat about the race of Beaumonts 
and Fletchers, and knows much more of the poets plays than we 
can pretend to know. Some of their plays must always be read 
by readers of the poetical drama, but even Leigh Hunt, notwith- 
standing his high admiration of Beaumont and Fletcher’s genius, 
allows that they are the two most licentious writers of a licentious 
age, and that few even of the lovers of books read their works 
through. Those who do not care to turn to the originals may 
learn a good deal about the plays from Mr. Kingsley, though it 
is hardly needful to say that his prose does not convey, or attempt 
to convey, any adequate impression of the twin-authors poetry. 
The reader of these brightly-written papers may be inclined to 
regret that Mr. Kingsley did not give more of his time to literary 
criticism. As a critic, he possessed one virtue which will cover 
many defects,—a sincere and generous appreciation of all noble 
work. 





MR. GRANT DUFF’S INDIAN TOUR* 
Anysopy who has either from necessity or from habit been regu- 
larly reading the daily papers since last October will probably feel 
some disgust at hearing any more of Indian journeys in any shape 








* Notes of Indian Journey. By Mountstuart E. Grant Daff, late Under-Secretary 
of State for India. London: Macmillan and Oo. 1876. 
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caterer, and will very likely be disinclined to begin reading the 
yolume before us. But while the reader of the special corre- 

ndents’ letters will have learnt nothing of the usual course of 
Anglo-Indian or native life, the readers of Mr. Grant Duff's book 
will, at any rate, have gained a pretty good idea (though merely in 
outline) of the sort of scenes and occupations among which so many 
of their countrymen, and probably so many of their relations or 
friends, are passing the best years of their lives ; but even in this 
case, it must be remembered that Mr. Grant Duff only saw the 
best side of the country he visited, and that under particularly 
fayourable circumstances, as was naturalin the case of an ex-Under- 
Secretary of State for India. We who havehad the misfortune to ex- 
perience the eight months’ almost continuous winter, from which we 
only emerged about a fortnight ago, when close upon Midsummer 
Day, can sympathise heartily with his satisfaction on the strangeness 
of “reading of the dreadful winter you have been having, amidst the 
profusion of flowers, the soft air, and the unclouded loveliness of 
this climate.” Yes, but all that only lasts for three months, or 
four at the most, and if Mr. Grant Duff had experienced the draw- 
backs he had only heard of—had been, for instance, in the Punjab, 
with its baking, or Bengal, withits stewing heat, just before the rains 
—he would almost have wished for our terrible north-east winds 
and snow of this last spring; but perhaps judgment should be re- 
served on this point. And of course, as a tourist, he did not suffer 
from the extreme monotony of Indian life and society, which 
becomes so oppressive after the first novelty has worn off, even 
in the Presidency towns. 

As we said when noticing these papers on their appearance in 
the Contemporary, they do not contain anything which will be 
new to readers connected with India, nor does their author claim 
for them any character more serious than that of notes, written 
chiefly at odd intervals in railway-carriages or at night; but in 
those who know the scenes and subjects treated of, they will 
awaken recollections of the pleasantest part of their Indian exile, 
and in those who do not, they may arouse an interest in our 
Indian affairs never likely to be excited by the accounts of royal 
progresses or by the dry Parliamentary discussions of Indian 
Budgets. Still the notes might have been revised and cut 
down a little, when published in this form; they are too much 
like private letters. What, for instance, can be the good to any- 
body, except the author's private friends, of bare lists of the 
trees and plants which he found at different places? And again, 
there is a positively aggravating thirst for information on every 
topic under the sun, running through the whole volume. It is 
hardly right for any man on a beautiful starlight night, instead 
of merely enjoying the scene, to ‘‘ wish for some one to lecture 
on the stars ;” or on another occasion, to declare that he finds the 
Bombay fruit-market ‘very instructive.” However, it is time 
to give some short description of Mr. Grant Duff's tour, and the 
opinions which he derived from it. 

The book opens with a few introductory pages as to the journey 
to Brindisi, and, & propos of the celerity with which we travel 
about now-a-days, we are told that an eminent scientific man 
(name not stated) seriously holds the opinion that, within twenty 
years, we shall get to New York in a day, and “does not see how 
it can be otherwise.” But the interest of the book commences 
naturally with the P. and O. steamers at Brindisi, for much as 
other companies are beginning to compete with that old-estab- 
lished line, its arrangements still retain the chief place in the imagi- 
nation of Anglo-Indians, to whom many of its steamers are old 
friends. Notwithstanding the number of times which the over- 
land route has been described, the present sketch of it is pleasant 
reading, and old stagers of the caravan and Cairo days, however 
much they may rejoice at the improvement in the matter of speed 
effected by missing that city, will agree with Mr. Grant Duff as 
to the mystery which must hang over Egypt in the minds of the 
passengers, who are now almost invariably taken through the 


work in the world ” (the impulse being generally, we suspect, the 
res angusta domi, which makes India “‘a good country for a poor 
man,” as we have heard an old Indian express it). Most people 
who have seen the two cities will agree with our author that 
Bombay, though said to be about the best native city in India, is 
not nearly so striking as Cairo. The latter has always struck us 
as more throughly answering to one’s preconceived ideas of an 
Oriental city than anything in India. After a short stay at 
Bombay, and making some excursions in the neighbourhood, Mr. 
Grant Duff travelled to Allahabad by railway, a journey which 
causes him to make some comparisons to the disadvantage of 
European railway travelling, which we should think are scarcely 
deserved since the introduction of sleeping-cars, but which cer- 
tainly show that an immense improvement has been made in this 
respect in India in the last ten or twelve years, for at that time, 
as far as our own experience goes, no journey in Europe could be 
so intolerable as the railway journey from Calcutta te Delhi, 
which used to occupy fifty hours or more, though the distance 
is only 1,000 miles. We met an old Indian the other day who 
said that he remembered asking the station-master at Delhi 
whether the twelve-o’clock train from Calcutta was in. ‘* Which?” 
said he, ‘‘ to-day’s, or yesterday's? They're both due, but yester- 
day’s isn’t in yet.” From Allahabad we are taken to Lucknow and 
Cawnpore, at the former of which places we should like to have been 
with the author when he met, in one of the narrow streets, a pic- 
turesque string of camels, attended by Afghans, who were bring- 
ing down dried fruits and Persian cats for sale from beyond the 
passes. And on the way to the latter place he reports an inter- 
esting conversation as to the native appreciation of our rule in 
Oudh, in which one of the party doubted whether the people, 
notwithstanding their present freedom from oppression, did not 
like better the former state of things,—when the king sent a 
regiment against a village which did not pay its taxes :—‘‘ The 
village knew when the regiment was coming, and put its posses- 
sions into safe keeping, then fought the regiment, perhaps 
successfully, If unsuccessful, it paid up, and was free from in- 
terference for some years, while the troops were coercing other 
villages. Now we take far less at a time, and in a peaceful way, 
but the idea of resistance to us is ridiculous, and our tax-collec- 
tors, although their demands are moderate and their methods 
merciful, are yet as inexorable as fate.” During the journey from 
Cawnpore to Agra, Mr. Grant Duff heard a point bearing on the 
endless controversy about Indian public works forcibly stated,— 
namely, that it is absolutely necessary to make sanguine estimates, 
because it is impossible to keep them secret, and ‘‘ every native 
subordinate does his very utmost to take care that he and his 
work come well up to our estimate.” 

Of the Taj, our author, agreeing with every one who has seen 
it, speaks with the most unbounded admiration, remarking that 
the Parthenon at Athens is ‘‘the one building, so far as he 
knows, in all the earth which is fit to be named in the same 
breath as this ;” and he suggests that we may wait another 250 years 
for a worthy description, unless Mr. Ruskin can be persuaded to 
go there, and write of it as he has written of the Campanile at 
Florence. Certainly he would be better employed thus than in 
indulging visionary ideas for the reduction of railways in Eng- 
land to two trunk lines and the abolition of steam machinery. 
The description in the present volume, though contained in a few 
lines, is very graphic, and must excite in all who have not done 
so a strong desire to see the beautiful building, with its exquisite 
setting. While in this neighbourhood, Mr. Grant Duff made an 
excursion to visit the Maharajah of Bhurtpore, of whose kindness 
to animals it is pleasant to read. He has a preserve, which he 
does not use for shooting, as he thinks it wrong to take life; 
but whenever he sees any cattle overworked on the road, he buys 
them, and puts them in there, ‘‘ to live happily ever afterwards.” 
And @ propos of this, it is amusing to hear that the Mahva 
people quite lately used to keep horses in their houses, which they 





whole way by night, and will remember with pleasure their short 

peep of the mosque of Mehemet Ali, their donkey-rides through 

the bazaars, and their expeditions to the Pyramids. One thing 
in this journey which Mr. Grant Duff does justice to, and which | 
is generally slighted, is the beauty of the barren Sinaitic and | 
Egyptian mountains, ‘seen robed in pink, yellow, and violet from | 
this blue sea, misnamed the Red, which is to-day stiller than we | 
usually found the Nile.” (By-the-bye, our traveller's former 

wanderings are the subject of constant allusions, which sometimes | 
become puzzling to outsiders, like his frequent untranslated 
quotations in various languages.) The ‘ Malwa’ arrived at. 
Bombay without any exciting incident, with its “‘ sufficiently | 
characteristic section of Anglo-Indian society, proceeding, | 
under the impulse of a mysterious destiny, to carry on its strange | 


treated exactly as members of the family. ‘‘ These trusty little 
beasts they would mountin the night, and be sixty miles off before 
any one knew they had started, in the true Pindarree fashion. 
Then, after a reasonable amount of robbery, they used to dash 
home again, and go about their ordinary business, with an 
appearance of perfect innocence.” After visiting Umballa 
and Lahore, we are introduced to the tea plantations of Deyra 
Doon, and learn that the flower is, as the flower of such a plant 
should be, “like a miniature copy of the well-known ornament 
of our winter conservatories,”—the camellia. At Lahore on 
our return, we are introduced to less agreeable subjects, such 
as an account (extracted from a pamphlet on the ‘*‘ Antiquities of 
Lahore”) of a leper who deliberately burnt himself to death. 
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‘¢ One of his brothers handed him a light and went away, a second 
brother watched the burning, and a third thought it a matter of 
such small interest that he went about his usual avocations.” 
And here, too, at Lahore, we have the experience of a true Punjab 
day—‘‘ the whole air full of dust, the sun represented by a pale 
disc, like the moon seen through clouds ”—but with the palliation 
of chilliness, instead of a temperature of 90° Fahr., as in the hot 
weather. 

Mr. Grant Duff also visited the Peshawur frontier, and relates 
some curious anecdotes which he heard there of the Pathans, whoare 
liars and thieves, but faithful and brave, and good friends—friends 
whose zeal, however, requires now and then to be tempered with 
discretion. One of them, having observed that his master, the 
deputy-commissioner, was worried to get ready for the visit of 
his immediate superior, asked whether his master would like that 
gentleman ‘‘ not to come again.” Another remarked to his employer, 
an officer who was poor and popular, ‘‘ Have you no rich relations, 
Sahib, in England? If you have, I think I could arrange that 
you should succeed to their property !”’ 

But we should never have done, if we tried to follow Mr. Grant 
Duff through all the curious and interesting scenes and places 
which he passed through; and the appendix on ‘India, Political 
and Social,” enters into questions far too deep and difficult to be 
treated of in the present notice. We conclude by extracting an 
amusing quotation from a translation of a book entitled, From 
Sepoy to Subadar. The author of this book, who was faith- 
ful to us in the ’57, was only saved by the laudable indulgence of 
his colonel from the terrible duty, thrust upon him by the 
strangest chance, of joining in the firing-party at the execution of 
his own son, who had mutinied with his comrades :— 

“T remember, when I was at a mela (fair) at the Taj Mahal, at Agra, 
hearing the opinion of some country people, who had come from afar off 
to see the Taj, about the saheb log. An old woman said she had always 
been told they were born from eggs, which came on a tree, in a far-off 
island, but that morning she had seen a saheb with a puri by his side, 
who, she declared, was covered with feathers of the most beautiful 
colours; that her face was as white as milk, and that the saheb had to 
keep his hand en her shoulders to prevent her flying away! This she 
had seen with her own eyes, and it was all true. I am not so ignorant 
as all this now, but at the time I first came to Agra I should have 
believed it. I afterwards frequently saw this saheb driving his lady 
about,’and she wore a tippet made of peacock’s feathers, which the old 
woman thought were wings.” . 
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Philosophy without Assumptions. By Thomas Penynton Kirkman, 
M.A., F.R.S. (Longmans.)—To make and to grant no assumptions is, 
in Mr. Kirkman’s view, the only safe standing-point of philosophy. If 
we would learn to reason closely, we must learn to be good doubters. 
This is the text of Mr. Kirkman’s book, and he is never tired of repeating 
it. “We have,” he says, “so many lame philosophers, because we 
have so few thorough doubters. Why have we all these disgraceful 
wranglings in science and theology? It is not because men will doubt 
too much, but because they will not doubt enough.” The author has 
evidently had a mathematical training, and one advantage of such a 
training is, he says, “ that it teaches a man to hold a doubt in his teeth 
till it is torn out, as from the mouth of a lion, by the sheer force of 
demonstration.” How does Mr, Kirkman apply all this? He goes back 
to the fundamental proposition of Descartes, Cogito, ergo sum, which he 
renders, “ Iam, and know that I am, a conscious thinker.” To thisone 
postulate he endeavours to restrict himself. Under the word “ think- 
ing” he includes every state or change of consciousness, every sensa- 
tion, volition, every will-effort of which he may be conscious, It is 
from this last will-effort, or will-force, as he generally calls it, that he 
derives all his philosophical conceptions. It is probably to his 
use of the word “will,” and to what he builds on it, that ex- 
ception would be taken in the doubting minds to which he so 
persistently appeals. Mr. Kirkman is aware of this, for he re- 
presents his opponents as saying, in reply to him, that what he 
callg his will, instead of being a cause of force, is a necessary effect 
and resultant of the forces found in action on material atoms. 
His entire philosophy may be said to rest on our consciousness 
of “ will-effort,” or “ will-force,” as an ultimate fact. Out of this 
we get at the notion of external resisting forces, being and action 
not our own, which make up the “cosmos.” We are sure that our 
will-force is something real, and so we are equally sure that the forces 
which resist it, that is, the external world, is also real. That this“ will- 
force ” is something about which there can be no mistake is, he thinks, 
fully attested, because it can be measured, graduated by means of ex- 
periments repeated again and again. Nor can there be any mistake 
about there being forces, not our own, which act upon us. We push 
against a wall, and we know that we are resisted, because we are con- 
scious that we are putting forth “ will-force.” We, therefore, rightly 





| infer the existence of external forces. But we must not talk about 


matter. This, according to Mr. Kirkman, is a purely gratuitous ag. 
sumption. All we can say is that there are centres of force, points 
without dimensions, which attract and repel each other so as to preserve 
a condition of stable equilibrium. This was Boscovich’s theory, and 
Mr. Kirkman, it seems, entirely adopts it. Indeed, he thinks that Bos. 
covich did more to construct a scientific theory of the cosmos than al] 
subsequent thinkers. He may be right, but there is some difficulty in 
conceiving centres of resistance making up a resisting line or surface, 
Common-sense seems to go with Mr. Herbert Spencer when he says thatto 
suppose “that central forces can reside in points occupying no space 
whatever is utterly beyond human power.” However, our author dig- 
regards this consideration, and laughs at those who hold that a belief 
in matter is a necessity of the human mind, He is a shrewd, hard. 
headed man, and he deals heavy blows, but he should remember that 
he is on ground full of dangerous pitfalls, and should respect 
rather more the intellectual strength of such men as Mr. Mill 
and Mr. Spencer. He makes great fun of Professor Tyndall, “a 
the top of his tall ladder, with his hammer in his hand, nailing up a 
notice to warn off all parsons, poets, metaphysicians, moralists from the 
domain of Cosmogony.” The Professor’s famous sentence about “ matter 
containing the promise and potency of every form and quality of life” 
may be neither very original, nor very helpful or instructive, but still 
he does not deserve to be treated as an impostor. Mr. Kirkman has 
written, in many respects, a clever book, but he is too fond of making 
jokes. 

Through and Through the Tropics. By Frank Vincent, Janior, 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Vincent started from New York, sailed 
round Cape Horn, and up the western shores of America, till he reached 
California. From San Francisco he crossed to the Sandwich Islands, 
of the condition of which he gives a more favourable account than we 
have been accustomed to see. The people, he thinks, are really civi- 
lised ; unhappily, they are disappearing, at the same time. The ques- 
tion is, which is the better ?—“Fifty years of Europe, or a cycle of 
Cathay ?” From the Sandwich Islands, Mr. Vincent passed to Australia, 
We notice, in passing, that he speaks well of thie wine. ‘“ The colonial 
wines are mostly clarets, and nearly equal to those of the best 
French provinces.” More than half the volume is devoted to India, 
Mr. Vincent is an entertaining writer, and his experiences of 
travel, if not exactly novel, are always readable. But there 
is little beyond the superficial in them. ‘The chapters on India 
are, from this point of view, especially disappointing. There area 
few concluding observations of an optimist kind about the future of 
the country, but we miss the intelligent observations of a traveller who 
estimates the real value and bearing of what he sees. That a hurried 
visitor should fancy that he can form a complete judgment of the con- 
dition and prospects of a country is, of course, absurd, but impressions 
have their value. Wo are naturally anxious to learn what we are really 
doing in India, and the observations of an intelligent American would 
be especially welcome towards this end. He has the same facilities for 
judging as one of ourselves, and has, or at least should have, no pre- 
possessions. 

Florimel Jones. By T. U. (Sampson Low and Oo.)—There is, at 
least, this novelty about //orimel Jones,—the scene is laid in Newfound- 
land. Unhappily, life in Newfoundland seems to be just as sensational 
as it is in less temperate climates. Edward*Villiers is exactly the same 
ruffian that is produced so plentifully in the Old World, and it is rather 
disappointing to find him in full force among the simple community of 
the island of Cod. John Smith, the wise and good, who is a counter- 
poise to the iniquities of Edward Villiers, is happily less common, 
“For him, the mighty problem of existence, of animal and vegetable 
life, of sentient matter, developed to its extreme limit in the intellect, 
in the soul of man, presented itself with grave and solemn import.” 
These things, we are told, “fretted and vexed his understanding.” But 
they made him interesting. Andthey hadtheircompensation. “ With 
the softer sex, this interest, stimulated by the profundity of his observa- 
tions and the supreme self-possession of his manner, would deepen into 
sentiment and high regard, thus paving the way for more powerful 
This disposition of the softer sex leads to some incon- 
venience. Two of them fall in love with the philosopher, who, we are 
bound to say, is not altogether consistent with himself. “T. U.” de- 
clares in his preface that “criticism, however adverse to his modest 
venture, will only stimulate him.” We do not wish to stimulate him, 
and shall therefore say no more. 

Select Thoughts on the Ministry and the Chu:ch. By the Rey. Dr. 
Davies. (Tegg.)—An octavo volume of about seven hundred pages, 
containing extracts from about a thousand authors, is sure to contain 
some good things. The difficulty is to estimate whether these good 
things are in a fairly large proportion to the bulk of the whole, Unfor; 
tunately, the index is most ineffective, giving us the bare names, but 
not the references. Every name that we could expect, and some that 
we could not expect, we find. A rapid glance through the pages shows 
us the usual result of good, bad, and indifferent, with perhaps this dif- 
ference from Martial’s estimate of his work,—that the indifferent, rather 
than the bad, predominate. But bad there are ; this to wit, from Malan: 
—“Tho Lord Jesus Christ awakened me, as a mother awakens a sleep- 
ing child, with a kiss.” The editor himself appears to be responsible 
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for the bold statement that the Thirty-nine Articles “shine clear as the | “ has been pointed out with great force by Mr. Grief, in his admirable 
noonday sun in the firmament of theology.” ‘Enigmas of Life.’” This instance of carelessness does not stand alone, 


Hie that Overcometh. “By Fanny Aikin-Kortright. 2 vols. (Reming- but it is the most amusing. Madame Caplin (or Dr. Mill) makes one’s 
ton.)—A lady who has written so much as, to judge from her title-page, hair stand on end when discoursing on fashionable belles and like sub- 
the author of these volumes has written, ought to be more practised in jects. On such topics as the education of girls and the employments of 
her art. Her faults are the faults of crudeness, not those of exhaustion. | ¥°™°n, what she (or he) has to say is generally sensible and to the 
It is not that the matter is poor and scanty, while the style is good; the | Point. The printing and paper are beautiful, and the book is adorned with 
stylo is gs inartistic as that of a first beginner. The one good thing in a portrait of Madame Caplin. This is rather hard on Dr. John Mill. 
the book is Guy’s wife, with her raling passion, a frantic love ef finory,| Mr. Gray and his Neighbours. By Peter Pyper. 2 vols. (John 
—finery which she sacrifices her husband’s honour to buy, though she | Hodges.)—We suppose that this may be described as a High- 
never dares to wear it. This is only too natural a picture, and Miss Ohurch story,—novel, we can hardly call it. Its writer seems 
Kortright draws it with courage. Some writers would have made the | to be a person of considerable cultivation and some humour, though he 
foolish woman repent after her first trouble. Foolish women don’t re- | possesses both qualities somewhat after the manner of the famous com- 
pent. They go on, and if anything changes thom, it is some tremendous | parison, “like an ill-roasted egg, all on one side.” As long as he is 
shock that upsets the reason.. This is all well done. But unless the content to go rambling on, relating isolated passages in the lives of “ Mr, 
good is mixed in greater proportion with the indifferent and the bad | Gray and his neighbours,” we find his disjointed talk very tolerable; 
than it is here, we cannot say that additions to the already formidable | directly, however, he tries to gather up his threads into a story, he fails 
lists of Miss Aikin-Kortright’s novels are to be hoped for. dismally. Mr. Gray is a High-Church clergyman in Marsbland (we had 

The Globe Encyclopedia of Universal Information Edited by John | ®¢atly written, in Lincolnshire), his daughter breaks off her engagement 


M. Ross, LL.D. Vol.I. (Edinburgh: T. C. Jack.)—Here we have the , With a young nobleman on account of an act of immorality in her father’s 


first volume, comprising A, B, and the beginning of ©, of a new parish, subsequently rescues him after a romantic fashion from ship- 


encyclopedia, which bases its claim to popular favour in some degree on | Wreck, and then dies. This simple motif is put before us with an 
the fact of its being new,—not, that is to say, an adaptation, revision, or | *mount of diffuseness and prolixity almost incredible; none of the per- 


enlargement of old materials. At tho same time, it will be smaller in | sonages can take the smallest step without several pages of argumenta- 


bulk and cost than its great rival now issuing from the press. To | tion and palaver ; the heroine argues with her father for the space of 
review an encyclopmdia does not fall within our province, but we may | twelve pages before she can die happily, and end the story. We find 
say that sach articles as we have been able to form an opinion upon | the humour we referred to mostly in the introductory chapters; the fol- 
geem satisfactory. The literary articles are somewhat slight. In | lowing may be given as a specimen of it. Mr. Gray is expecting the arrival 
geographical and commercial matters care has evidently been taken to | of one of his people to “ confess ” to him; the penitent arrives, “ then 
procure information up to the latest date. As for omissions, it is very | advancing close to Theophilus, who was awaiting the expected disclo- 


hard, without knowing the limitations which circumstances impose on | SUT°, he put his hand to his mouth, and brought out, in a hoarse whisper, 
‘ . » * » . 
Would you like to purchase a ’am, sir? It’s a very good un: I cured 


the work, to know whether to blame or no, The work is furnished with | , 

good illustrations and maps, and may be safely allowed to be useful and it mysen.’” The suggestion of x Rather Reverend ” as a title for rural 
meritorious, though the special raison d'étre which it alleges doos not deans is also amusing; we believe it was originally due to the late 
seem to us to have much force. | Bishop Wilberforce. ‘ 

Hurree de Fontenay,; or, All Lost Save Honour, By Mrs. Tylee. 3 | Reminiscences of an Old Draper. (Sampson Low and Oo.)—If any- 
vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—Here is another “ Claimant” story, and one , body fancies that the various “ dodges,” not to give the processes their 
of a most astonishing kind. That the son of an eminent professor of | hardest name, by which London shop-keeping of the present day seems 
the art of Thuggee should become possessed of the title and estates of | #° many of us to be unfavourably distinguished, are among the conse- 
a English earldom is a large demand upon one’s faith. Indeed, a more | 1%°nCes of life at high pressure, over-competition, and 80 forth, he has 
extravagant combination of improbabilities than that which has been | only to read these ontertaining “ Reminiscences” to be disabused of 
put together in these volumes we have seldom seon. Beyond this ex- | the notion. The writer of them does not hesitate to express his belief 


travagance, the book has no special characteristics. General Harcourt | that many of the mancouvres described have passed away; in that case, 
and his wife, who are meant to be little else than lay figures, the “ Bri- they have =! a pe crop of ra The Old Draper has cer- 
tanni” who lift the curtain, are really tho most interesting and life-like | *#inly contributed a chapter to the “Romance of the Counter,” if ever 
8 . it comes to be written, and one which reminds us of Mr. Trollope’s 
gures in the story. . : ‘ 
nt . | almost forgotten “ History of Brown, Jones, and Robinson,” in a manner 
Political Rights of the British People: how acquired, ge. By G. | that we hardly expected, in what, we suppose, we must cail real life. 
A. Dean. (Diprose and Bateman.)—The object of the writer of this | 7» would be a capital companion, either in the flesh or in his little book, 
treatise is an ambitious one, namely, to remove from the minds of the | foy 9 long railway journey, and we hope we may meet with him some 
people of England (to whom it is inscribed) “those erroneous impres- | day again, and in that capacity. If all the papers in the Warehousemen 
sions politically, moral/y, and social/y taught to them by self-styled | @nd Drapers’ Trade Journal are as readable as these, that journal must 
philosophers.” It would be impossible here to give an abstract of his |)» Janguishing in very unmerited obscurity. 


arguments, or indeed of the table of contents. Mr. Dean passes in | Christian Psychol By T. MG 
: ems . . : . 1 : sychology. By T. M. Gorman, M.A. (Longmans.)—This 
reviow the political history of his own times, and indeed of all time, is a translation, with very copious notes and appendices, of one of 











and gives judgment in no faltering tones. Of his qualifications for this | Swedenborg’s works. The work in question was styled by its author, 
task we cannot speak very favourably. Here is his estimate of a great | ., A. Bist? Lacubention om tho Commence bebecen tho Saud and the 
writer :—‘ Shakespeare observed that ‘the evil men do live after them ’ Body.” It is, the translator says, in his proface, “well adapted to 
(sic.] Mr. Mill is doad, but unfortuna — porwinions enter Srete | serve as a general introduction to the methodical study of Swedenborg’s 
the books he wrote. His views of a ” aeeaeaiiaed eee — writings.” These he regards as little, if at all, short of inspired, in 
soured mind. As, however: ’ he genera y ao “ road, 4 oo wooo | the most literal sense of tho word. There can, he thinks, be 
opportunities of studying their lives and characteristics. His opinions no doubt that Swodenborg possessed the power of communi- 
of them, therefore, are but of little or no value,” &c. This extract will cating with the unseen world. In addition, ho-was a of the 
give a fair idea of Mr. Dean’s “manner,” and incidentally of his —, intellect, and in fact, anticipated a hundred years ago 
accuracy and literary knowledge. several of the results of recent scientific investigation. The work 

Gabrielle Vaughan. By Mary E. Shipley. (Seeley and Co.)—This | before us, in the translator's opinion, fixes, once for all, the principles of 


yolume is tastefully got up, everything that binder and printer can do acomplete psychology, that deserves to be called both rational and 


to render a book attractive has been done for it. The matter of it will | Christian. We have no doubt that Swedenborg was a great thinker, as 
please those who want a goody-goody story of a somewhat antiquated | well as a man of true and earnest piety, but we are not altogether sur- 
type. The koy-note of it is struck by the first line of the motto on the | prised that he has often been described as a dreamy and mystical 
title-page,—“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever.” The | theologian. He appears to have been very much impressed with the 
“‘ sweet maid” of this story—we cannot call her a heroine—is Gabrielle importance of combating the materialism of his age, and with this con- 
Vaughan, one of an enormous family, residing at Hackney or thereabouts, | yiction upon him, he persuaded himself that he had received a special, 
but we have been unable to find any suitability to her or her friends of | divine call to regenerate the Church and Christianity. Although 
the remaining clauses of the said motto. They are most of them good he often dogmatises, rashly, as it seems to us, on the most 
people, who let others who will be clever, but their noble deeds and | speculative subjects, his theology, as described in his own 
“grand, sweet songs” are unchronicled and unsung here. Anything | words, was singularly simple. Its two great, first principles 
more respectably dull and conventional than their “life-stories ” we never | were, first, thore is one God; second, there is a conjunction 
met with. |of charity with faith. According to the translator, he went so far 

Women in the Reiyn of Queen Victoria. By Madame R. A. Caplin, | as to maintain that it is a heresy to make truth, and not goodness, the 
assisted by Dr. John Mill. (Dean and Son.)—We should hardly have essential principle of the Church. And so we find that the Archbishop 
supposed that this volume required a couple of authors for its creation, | of Canterbury may bo claimed as one of his disciples, as his Grace has 
both of them, too, experienced writers, as the names of their works on | said, in a recent charge, that “ what the clergy had to do was to make 
the title-page give evidence. In future we venture to suggest that one | inroads against ungodliness,” implying, in fact, that zeal and energy 
of them should give some attention to the revision of the proof sheets, | are everything. We think his Grace may fairly demur to his teaching 
that so odd a misprint as the following (on page 40) may be avoided,—it | being represented as essentially in accord with that of Swedenborg, on 
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the strength of these few words. However, we are by no means sorry 
to see such a book as the one before us, though we must say that we 
think the writer sometimes rather blind in his admiration of the Swedish 
theologian. Perhaps it may not be quite fair to speak of Swedenborg 
as a mere visionary, but he certainly indulges himself in very fanciful 
and far-fetched interpretations of Scripture. Is it not somewhat 
grotesque to insist that the words “ water,” “river,” “ fish,” “ fisher- 
man,” when they occur in the Old Testament, shall have a spiritual 
meaning, pointing to our Lord’s choice of certain fishermen for his 
disciples? According to Swedenborg’s interpretation, and the immense 
importance he attaches to it, it seems to us that they all ought to have 
been fishermen. Perhaps some patristic interpretations are equally 
fanciful. Well, so much the worse for them. How far Sweden- 
borg anticipated the wave-theory of light, and Professor Tyn- 
dall’s ideas as to heat, motion, «ther, &., is a question quite 
beyond us, A long quotation is given in an appendix to tell us what he 
thought about the wther and the phenomena caused by it, but it is, to 
say the least, very obscure, and not at all of what is usually supposed 
to be a scientific character. Even the translator has to confess that 
that much of it must appear utterly unintelligible to an ordinary reader. 


Two Wedding-Rings. By G. Somers Bellamy. (Charing-Cross 
Publishing Company.)—Mr. Bellamy may take it as a compliment, when 
we say that we do not believe him when he assures us that he has done his 
best in the novel before us. There is evidence enough of painstaking 
and of a pleasant fancy for us to think he might do considerably better. 
We shall not describe the plot, which, truth to tell, is far-fetched, and 
in parts grotesque, because by so doing we should appropriate all there 
is worth having in the story. Nobody will read Two Wedding-Rings 
for its descriptions of persons and things, or for its philosophy. In 
future,. we recommend Mr. Bellamy to dwell less fondly on the 
physical charms of his heroines. Something may well be left to the 
imagination in such matters in fiction, as in life itself. A school-girl of 
seventeen is not so rare an object, that a writer need go into raptures 
over one, as if she were an original ‘‘creation.” In fact, a certain 
mawkishness is the most unpleasant characteristic of the story; we 
say this advisedly, but still allowing that it has sufficient merit to 
encourage the author to try again, in spite of himself. 

The Great Canal at Suez, &c. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—Mr. P. Fitzgerald has long been known as a writer of re- 
markable facility, and one to whom very few subjects come amiss, yet 
we fancy he has broken new ground in these volumes, We do not pre- 
tend to pronounce any judgment on the engineering details, which 
occupy @ considerable part of them, but as in other respects Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s accuracy is very commendable, we do not doubt the trust- 
worthiness of the more professional portion. Mr. Fitzgerald, however, 
appears to us rather too hard on Lord Palmerston. Whether he was 
right or wrong, from a statesman’s or strategist’s point of view, remains, 
after all, to be seen. His opinions were shared at the time by a host of 
well-informed and patriotic persons, and even now we think much 
might be said for them,—but this is, perhaps, not the place. Nor should 
it be forgotten that he was fortified in his opinions by the very best 
practical judgment of the day, and that almost every eminent engineer 

- who investigated the scheme reported unhesitatingly against its practi- 
cability. Experience has reversed their opinions, and we only refer to 
them to remark that Lord Palmerston’s views were not founded simply 
in prejudice, old-world notions, ignorance, and so forth. We pardon M. 
de Lesseps more easily for describing him as “ stupid,” in fact, we would 
pardon almost everything to the indefatigable, vivacious, and really 
admirable Frenchman, whose great achievement will for ever be part 
of the history of the nineteenth century. Recent events have empha- 
sised it, and Mr, Fitzgerald’s volumes will serve to gratify public curi- 
osity about our last great “spec.” But there is a good deal to learn 
yet, we fancy, upon matters connected with the Suez Canal, to which 
even a painstaking man of letters like Mr. Fitzgerald has no clue. We 
can only accept his volumes as an instalment. 


Cumbe Harly’s Ghost. By Jerrold Orlayt. (Remington.)—This, we 
learn, is a first effort. It is to be hoped that, should the author make 
a second, he will not seek to stimulate the interest of his readers in quite 
the same way. Our faculty of astonishment is exhausted by the time 
we come to the ghost. “Cumbe Harly,” it may be remarked, by the 
way, turns out, quite unexpectedly to any one who judges by the ordi- 
nary rule of English inflexion, to be a place, and not a person. When 
we say that one young gentleman is murdered by his mistress, and 
that a former mistress of the same man is found by a lover, who makes 
his way into her room with the purpose of carrying her off by force, to 
have poisoned herself and her child, it will be understood that the 
incidents are startling. The ghost is indeed quite tame, nothing but a 
former wife of the unprincipled nobleman who marries the heroine, 
compelling her thereto by threatening to expose her brother’s forgeries. 
The brother is the same well-conducted young man, the chief event of 
whose life we have mentioned before. The nobleman makes the amende 
by marrying his second wife again, and then meets Nemesis in her 
now established form of a railway accident. There is a general clear- 


ance of the characters, not in the least to any one’s regret. Let us 
hope that when Mr. “Orlayt” tries again, he will not borrow his 
figures from a chamber of horrors, 








St. Oswald’s Sunday-School, by the Very Rev. Edward Spooner, M.A. 
(Sampson Low and Oo.), is a book well worth reading, especially by those 
who are interested in town-parish work. It gives a vivid sketch of the 
formation of a parish in one of the crowded and poor parts of London, 
and leaves us at the end of four years with a church built, a good con- 
gregation drawn from the masses, and with well-filled and well. 
organised schools. 

New Eprtions.—We have before us a second edition of Aids to the 
Study of German Theology, by the Rey. G. Matheson (T. and T, Clark), 
a work of much labour and learning, giving in a small compass 
an intelligent review of a very large subject. Psalms and Litanies, 
by Rowland Williams, D.D., edited by his widow (Henry S. King and 
Co.), is a devotional work to the characteristic qualities of which we 
briefly called attention some time ago. The present is a “popular edi- 
tion, and though the work has, it seems to us, some theological defects, 
it is well worth a wide circulation.——We have also another “ popular 
edition” of Terra Incognita ; or, the Convents of the United Kingdom, 
by John Nicholas Murphy. (Burns and Oates.) It has been increased 
by “several new chapters,” and “the statistics of convents have been 
brought down to the present day.” We observe that it also presents us 
with letters of commendation from the Pope and from Bishop Dupan- 
loup. His Holiness praises the equity with which heterodox (Mr, 
Murphy characteristically softens the word into “non-Catholic ”) 
readers have received the book. The Bishop of Orleans praises the 
liberty which England concedes to these institutions, a liberty which 
orthodox countries deny. How do these divines account for this 
strange phenomenon? Do they really admire or do they despise us for 
it ?——In fiction we have cheap editions of two novels by Mrs, J. H, 
Riddell, The Race for Wealth and Too Much Alone (Frederick Warne); 
and in Messrs. Sampson Low and Co.’s “ Rose Library,” Captain Kidd's 
Money and other Stories, and The Ghost in the Mill and other Stories, 
by Mrs. H. B. Stowe; A Summer in a Garden, by Charles Dudley 
Warner ; My Study Windows, by James R. Lowell; and The Guardian 
Angel, by Oliver Wendell Holmes.——We have also to notice a “third 
and cheap edition” of The Immortals; or, Glimpses of Paradise, by 
Nicholas Michell. (Tegg and Co.) 
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Argosy, vol 21 (Bentley) 
Belcher (E.), The Bonny Kate, a Story of Adventure, 12mo Hayes) 
Bertram Family, by Author of “Schinberg-Cotta Family” (Daldy,Isbister. & Co.) 
Black (Patrick), Essay on the Use of the Spleen, cr 8vo ......... (Smith & Elder) 
Bosanquet (S. R.), Exposition of First Twenty Chapters of Exodus (Hatchards) 5/ 
Bosh, by W. 58., illustrated, 4to (Bickers & Son) 
Bristol Tune-Book, Second Series, edited by A. Stone, roy 16mo (Novello & Co.) 2/ 

Brodie (G. S.), Vagrant Verses, and a Play, 16mo Tinsley) 5/0 
Brown (T.), Habits & Characteristics of Animals & Birds (J. Blackwood &Co.) 2/6 
Buchan (P.), Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland...(Paterson) 15/0 
Burt's Letters from the North of Scotland, 2 vols 8v0...........0..« sve---(Paterson) 21/0 
Carter (T. T.), Doctrine of the Priesthood in the Church of England (Masters) 4/0 
Church "s O ion, vol 13, cr 8vo (Masters) 4/0 
Olaire (A. Sainte), Verbs and Genders of the French Language (Simpkin& Co.) 2/0 
Clytie, b; —— Hatton, roy 8vo (Lindley & Co.) 1/6 
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Comte, ial Dynamics, Vol 3 of System of Positive Policy......... (Longmans) 21/0 
Constable (H. 8.), Our Medicine-Men, a Few Hints, &c., 8vo......... (Leng & Co.) 10/6 
Curling (T. B.), Observations on Diseases of the Rectum, 8vo......... (Churchill) 7/6 
D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation, vol 7, trans by Oates, 8vo (Longmans) 21/0 


Dickens (Chas,), Old Curiosity Shop, Household Edition ...(Chapman & Hall) 
Domesday-Book of the County of Sussex, with Introduction...(Simpkin & Co.) 1/0 
Donisthorpe (W.), ee Of Philology, 8V0........000++ (Williams & Norgate) 

Dowding (W. C.), Apostolical Protestantism, fcap 8vo... (Simpkin & Co.) 
Fanshawe (Cath. M.), Literary Remains, with Notes by W. Harness (Pickering) 
Fielding, Hist. of Tom Jones, illus. by Cruikshank, 2 vols (Bell & Sons)—each 
Flower, Horses and Harness, a Sequel to Bits and Bearing-Reins (Ridgway) 1/0 
Fuller (M.), A Voice in the Wilderness, Sermons, cr 8v0..........++.+. (Pickering) 
Gardner (H.), Sunflowers, a Book of Verses, 12mo ...... (Henry 8. King & Co.) 
Garnier (T. P.), Church and Dissent, an Appeal to Scripture......... (J. Hodges) 2 
Gilbert (W.), Clara Levesque, 12mo (Chapman & Hall) 
Havard (H.), Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee, trans. by Annie Wood...(Bentley) 
Hodgson, Selections from Ovid, &., trans. into English verse (Williams & Son) 
Howell (G.), A Handy Book of the Labour Laws, 8vo 






































Hunter (W. A.), Exposition of Roman Law, 8vo ........ 
Joy (J. M.), Labda, and other Poems. 12M0 ..........ce.sseecsseceecesees / 
Keim, History of Jesus of Nazara Freely Invest., vol. 1 (Williams & Norgate) 10/6 
Kiddle-a-Wink, or Three Guests, 12mo (Ward &Lock) 2/0 
Klackzo (J.) Two Ch llors, &. (Chapman & Hall) 16/0 
Lange (J. P.), Connery on Exodus and Leviticus, &c...... wue.(T. & T. Clark) 21/0 
Lankester (Dr. E.), Half-Hours with the Microscope, 12mo ......... (Hardwicke) 4/0 
Leathes (S.), The Religion of Christ, cr 8vo (Rivingtons) 7/6 
Le Fanu (J. 8.), Willing to Die, 12mo. (Chapmané& Hall) 2/0 
Leland (C. G.), Pidgin-English, Songs and Stories, &...........s.seseese (Triibner) 5/0 
Lescher (F. H.), Introduction to El ts of Pharmacy, roy 8vo...(Churchill) 7/6 
Lever (Charles), The O'Donoghue, illustrated, cr 8vo (Routledge) 3/6 
Lytton (Lord), Falkland and Zicci, 12mo (Routledge) 2/6 
ajor (H.), Notes on Scripture Lessons, part 2, New Test, fcap 8vo...(Major) 2/6 
Mayhew (Brothers), Living for Appearances, 12mo......... (J. Blackwood & Co.) 1/0 
Melville (G. J.), Katerfelto, a Story of Exmoor, 12mo ......... (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Mortlock (E.), Sermons, edited by W. J. Kaye, cr 8vo...... (Hatchards 


Moul (J.), Sacred Poems for the Sick and Suffering, 12mo. 
Mullins (W. E.), Elementary German Exercises, fcap 8vo 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Magdalen Hepburn, 12mo hap 
Pearse (M. G.), Mister Horn and his Friends, cr 8vo ...( Wesleyan Conf. Office) 
Pennell (H. C.), Fly and Worm-Fishing, 1/0; Tro!ling for Pike, Salmon, &c., 1/0; 
ey ey | (Routledge) 1/0 
Piffard (H. G.), Treatise on Disease of the Skin, 8vo 
Pupil-Teachers’ Year-Books, Keys, No.1, 1/0; 2, 1/0; 3, 6d; 4, ..... «-(Major) 1/0 
Races of Mankind, edited by Robert Brown, vol 4, 4to /0 
Redman & Lyon's Con. View of Law of Landlord & Tenant (Reeves& Turner) 7/6 
Riddle (Mrs.), The Ruling Passion, 12mo (Warne) 2/0 
Roberts (W.), Practical Treatise on Urinary and Renal Diseases (Smith & Elder) 12/6 
Rogers (J. G.), Anglican Church Portraits, cr 8V0 .......s0++++++ (J. Clarke & Co.) 7/6 
Sakuntala, Sanskrit Drama, Translation and Notes by M. Williams (Macmillan) 21/0 
Sayre (L.), Lectures on Orthopedic Surgery & Diseases ofthe Joints(Churchill) 20/0 
Scott (J.), Costs under the Judicature Acts, 1873 and 1875 ...(Stevens & Sons) 5/6 
Scott (Sir W.), Anne of Geierstein, illustrated, cr 8vo (Routledge) 3/6 
8 (J.), Micah, New Trans., Notes for English and Hebrew Students (Hall) 5/0 




















Smith and Walsham, Operative Surgery on the Dead Body, 8vo...(Longmans) 12/0 
Southesk ),G d’s Farewell, and other Poems, 12mo......(Strahan) 6/0 
Squire of Beechwood, by Scrutator, 12mo (Chap &Hall) 2/0 

(J. Blackwood & Co.) 2/6 





Stories about Animals, illustrated, 12mo. 
Stoughton (Dr.), Song of Christ's Flock, cr 870.....+++...(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
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.), Surgical Emergencies, a Manual for Practitioners (Churchill) 6/6 
pata CW ~P.), Suegicotions from his Works, by H. Jenkins ...(J. Blackwood) 5/0 
oro” Judy's Sea-side and Holiday Book, 870 .......n Judy Offlce) 1/0 











Phere (Gh & Hall) 31/6 
"homas (Annie), Blotted Out, 3 vols cr 8vo p ) 31/6 | | 4 
the Gupta rma veweeees(TPubner) 14/0 | include copy, 6d. ; 
phomss (E.) Record raith, as illust. by St Paul...Gobnstone, Hunter, & Oo ae included. Single copy, 6d. ; by post, 64d. 
some (0 & Hall). 2/0 | To ScssoRtBERs IN THE Untrep Srares.—Zhe Annual Subscription to 


rhomson (J. 
. E.), A Charming Fellow, p 
rollope CF ncipal J.), a Doctrine of Sin, cr 8vo(W. Blackwood &Sone) 6/0 





PrN tT a 


ball san der the Sea, vol 2 ...(Ward & Lock) 1 PROT includi 4 ‘ 

one Oy and Modern Wesle _ ‘by F. Hockin, + wine) ve the & aR, € ng postage to any part of the United States, ts 

‘West (Mrs. AT 7 Téeal, @ wo hey cr 8V0 .,.... —_ ae go) 10/6 | £1 10s. 6d., or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
nce, — Prof. Tyn . 

White (A. D.), fare o om ...(Ohatto & Windas) 63/0 | Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 


& Bonaparte (O. L.), American Ornithol 
Wileoe a Grorbes E., CommonSense Truths for Cottage Homes, 12mo (Hayes) 2/6 
Woodruff (H.), Trotting Horse of America, &c., cr 8vo corsssseereeeee(Liow & Co.) 12/6 
Ye Elizabethan Birthday-Book, 16mo (Seeley) 2/6 
Zeller, Plato and the Older Academy, trans. by Alleyne & Goodwin (Longmans) 18/0 


It ‘is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 


Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
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—— 
CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


On the 27th inst. will be ready, price One Sbilling. 


BELGRAVIA. 


No. 117, for JULY. 


CONTENTS. 
CHARLES READE'S “GOOD STORIES OF MAN 
AND OTHER ANIMALS.” 
Illustrated by Percy Macquoid. II. A Special 
Constable. 
A SONG IN SEASON. 
By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
ane Seas DAUGHTER. Chaps. XIX.- 


By M. E. Braddon. Illustrated by H. French. 
AMONG THE SEA-TROUT. 
By A. Wentworth Powell. 
THE NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, Faith, and 
Philosophy in an English Country House, 
I. Chapter IV. 
MAY AND DECEMBER. 
By B, M. cone. Illustrated by C. Cattermole. 
FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. 
By E. Lynn Linton. Chaps, I.-ITI. 
GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 
By J. O'Brien Croke. 
JULIET. 
By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Chaps. VII.-IX. 
Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. 





8 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


MINSTERBOROUGH: a Tale of 
— Life. By Humpury SANDWITH, C.B., 


3 vols. crown 8yvo, at every Library. 


The DEMOCRACY: a Novel. By 


WHYTE THORNE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


FIRESIDE STUDIES. By Henry 


KINGSLEY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gm. Photographic Portrait and 


lustrations, 12s. 
MEMORIALS of the late Rev. ROBERT 
STEPHEN HAWEER, sometime Vicar of Mor- 
wenstow, in the Diocese of Exeter. By the Rev. 

FREDERICK GEORGE Lez, D.C.L. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


1 BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 


indoor and in 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights. 
hoot sent free of 














On July 10 will be published, with 
filustrations, price One Shilling. 


AN EXTRA 
HOLIDAY NUMBER 
or 


BELGRAVIA. 


CONTENTS. 

BRIGHTON OUT OF THE SEASON. 

> George Augusta Sala, 
THE SEVERED HAND. 

By Frederick Talbot. Illustrated by J. Mahoney. 
THE BLUE FEATHER. 

Illustrated by E. R. Buckman. 
SEBASTIAN. 

By M. E. Braddon. 
A SUMMER SKETCH. 

By J. Ashby Sterry. Illustrated by F.S. Walker. 
ENOWN AT LAST. 

By Philip B. Marston. 
BY A LEAF. 


By Mary Cecil Hay. 
THE LIFE BRIGADE. 
Illustrated by J. W. MacIntyre. 
GIULIA_ VARANI; OR, ST. PETER'S DAY AT 
BELLUNO. 


By T. Adolphus Trollope. 

THE RECTOR’S SECOND DAUGHTER. 
Illustrated by M. Fitzgerald. 

LITTLE MISS BROWN. 
By A. Lewis. Illustrated by J. Mahony. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 18s. 


From PALL MALL to the PUNJAUB; 
or, with the PRINCE in INDIA. By J. Drew 
Gay, Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 


MARE TWAIN'S NEW WORK. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. 


By Mark TWAIN. 


SECOND EDITION of “ The GREAT DIVIDE.” 
Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 
The GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of 

Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874. By the Earl of DUNRAVEN. Second 
Edition, revised. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Coloured 
Illustrations, price 18s. 


CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and 
Adventures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By 
VALENTINE BAKER. 

8 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 


The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS: 
@ Novel. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of 
“ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
Mr. DORILLION: a Novel. By Jean 
MippLemMass, Author of “ Wild Georgie,” Lil,” &. 





ing, and fishing —Particulars will be 
cost on eager and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-SIXTH 

EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall Mall East, 

from Nine till Seven. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERSin WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine till dusk. 
Admission, Is. Catalogues, 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. L. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 

spirit is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly pore, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL . WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 


Street, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in —_—_ to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DU. and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and So , sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 




















In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the pm, Worces- 
ter; OROSsE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 





out the world.—{November, 1874.] 


OUNTY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
The office of WARDEN in the New College for 
Junior Students, now being established at Cambridge, 
will be FILLED UP by the Trustees in the month of 
July. A minimum salary of £500 a year for three 
years has been generously teed by his Grace 
'o this will be added the 
use of a suitable house, and a capitation fee of £2 Pad 
student for every student between 50 and 130, 
which number a capitation fee of £5 per student in 
the gy will form the Warden's salary. A first 
block of buildings, to hold 65 students, is to be ready 
for occupation in October, and further buildings are 
—— as they may be required. 

The New College is being established by the County 
College Association, and its object is two-fold :—First, 
to encourage and enable youths to obtain the Univer- 
sity B.A. degree at the age of eighteen or nineteen, 
and therefore to commence residence at an earlier age 
than is now customary; second, to develop a system 
of a future Masters for Middle and Higher 
Schools. e Warden will be to take part 
in the instruction, as well as to be responsible for the 
discipline in the College. 

Gentlemen wishing to apply for this appointment 
are requested to communicate with the Chairman of 
the Association, to the care of Messrs. EADENS and 
KNOWLES, 15 Sidney Street, Cambridge. _Testi- 

jals may be sent in on or before the Ist of July. 


ETTES COLLEGE.—SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—Four of £40 per annum. Competition 

in July. Apply for particulars to HEAD MASTER, 
Fettes College, Edinburgh 


REE and OPEN CHURCH: 
THOROUGH but LIBERAL CHUROH WORK. 
Will any one HELP a competent Cler; an to 
without asking any cong | Pledges ?—* D.C. D.,” care of 
Vicar, Hook, Kingston, Surrey. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 
A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 
Masters. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, 
German, Chemistry, &c. Fees, £8 to £12 per annum. 
Mr. GEORGE PEAKE, Assistant-Mathe cal Master, 
receives Boarders. Terms, £50 per annum. 
11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 


OSSALL SCHOOL,—Ten Entrance 
Scholarships (£40 to £20 a year), to be com- 

— for on September 26. Ages, under 15} and 14}. 
ndidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, as pre- 
ferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms :—With 
nomination, cler, ‘s sons, 50 guineas; laymen's, 
60. Without nomination, 10 guineas extra. Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood 


LOCUTION.—A TEACHER of 
ELOCUTION, under the Fulton Endowment, is 
wanted, for the New College, or Theol Hall of 
the Free Church, Edinburgh. Part ay be 
learned from the Rev. Principal RAINY, D.D., New 
College, with whom applications and testimonials are 
to be lodged, on or before the 12th July next. 
Edinburgh, 15th June, 1876. 
© PARENTS and GUARDIANS,— 
WANTED, as fellow-pupils to an inte t 
and very amiable little girl of 11 years, ONE or ‘0 
LITT. GIRLS, of about the same age, in a school 
where the other pupils are older. French and German 
spoken by the Principal. First-rate teachers. Lage — | 
guineas. Unexceptionable references given 
required before entering into treaty. — Address, 
“ A. B.,.” Miss Frost, 3 Albert Terrace, Finchley. 


UNDLESCHOOL, Northamptonshire. 
Founded by Sir WILLIAM LAXTON, 1556. 
Patrons—THE Grocers’ COMPANY. 

The Funds being increased by Grants from this 
Company, the TUITION FEE for a FIRST-GRADE 
EDUCATION, Olassical or Modern, is only TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum. Boarders, 45 to 60 Guineas. 

The List of recent Honours includes the Nineteenth 
Wrangler of 1874, and the Seventeenth Classic of 1876. 

Ap to the Head Master, Rev. 8. ST. JOHN 
READE, M.A., late Scholar of University College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Haileybury College. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—A SCHOLAR- 

SHIP, worth 45 guineas per annum, tenable at 
the School for three years, open to boys who were 
under 16, but not under 14, on Janu Ist, will be 
awarded July 15th. Examination on Thursday and 
Friday, 13th and 14th. Candidadates can be enter- 
tained during their stay—Apply to the HEAD MASTER 
up to July 10th. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Bracing air and beautiful scenery. Sepehguem 
‘ect. Wines choice. Excellent Cuisine. Rooms. 
ble d'hdte daily. 
a on application to Manager, Ilfracombe, North 
von. 
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HE NATIONAL BYRON 
MEMORIAL.—CONTRIBUTIONS, which may 
be sent either to Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross, 
or to the Honorary Secretary, will invariably be 
ACKNOWLEDGED in the Zimes. Amount already 

acknowledged, £3,000. 

RICHARD EDGCUMBE, Hon, Sec., 
Byron Memorial Committee. 
Grafton Club, W. 


HE NATIONAL BYRON 

MONUMENT.—By order of the Committee, the 
following RULES are laid down for the guidance of 
those who may be desirous of undertaking the 
EXECUTION of the STATUE of Lord Byron :— 

1, That the Memorial will ultimately be erected in 
the Green Park, opposite to the site of Piccadilly 
Terrace. 

2. That artists from all parts of Europe and from 
America are invited to compete. 

3. That the Statue of Lord Byron be eolossal, upon 
an appropriate pedestal. ae 

4. That the material will be either hard Sicilian 
marble, Pentelic marble, or bronze. 

5. That sketch-models for the design be upon the 
scale of quarter-size. They must in every instance be 
sent prepaid. Artists from abroad are requested to 
communicate with one of the correspondents pamed 
below, of whom the necessary labels and full informa- 
tion may be obtained. 

6. Artists residing in the United Kingdom are re- 
quested to apply for information as to the transit of 
models direct to Messrs. M’Cracken, 38 Queen Street, 
Cannon Street, E.C. 

7. That there will be a public exhibition, in the month 
of October next, at the South Kensington Museum, of 
all models offered for competition. Final judgment 
will be passed by a Committee of selection, which will 
meet the approval of competitors. 

8. It is indispensable that the sketch-models reach 
London on or before the Ist October, 1876. 

9. That though it is impossible to name the exact 
sum which will be at the disposal of the Committee, it 
is certain that at least £3,000 will be available for the 
purpose of erecting a monument to Lord Byron. 


LIST OF CORRESPONDENTS, 


Berlin—Mr. Lion M. Cohn. 

Berne—Meesrs. A. Bauer and Co. 
Bologna—Messrs. Renoli, Buggio, and Co. 
Brussels—Messrs. Verstraeten, De Meurs, and Fils. 
Copenhagen—Messrs. H. J. Bing and Son. 
Dresden—Messrs. Schloessmann and Sciefiler. 
Florence—Messrs. French and Co. 
Geneva—Messrs, Levrier and Pélissier. 
Genoa—Messrs. G. and E. Barchi Brothers. 
Leghorn—Messrs. Alexander Macbean and Co. 
Lucerne—Messrs. F. Knirr and Fils. 
Malta—Messrs. Turnbull, Jun., and Somerville. 
Marseilles—Messrs. Claud Clere and Co. 
Messina—Messrs. Caillu, Walker, and Co. 
Milan—Mr. G. B. Buffet, Piazza di S. Sepolero, 1. 
Munich—Messrs. Wimmer and Co., 3 Brinner-strasse. 
Naples—Messrs. Iggulden and Co. 

New York—Messrs, Baldwin Brothers and Co. 





Nice—Messrs. A. Lacroix and Co. 
Paris—Mr. L. Chenue, 24 Rue Croix des Petits 
Champs. 
Pau—Mr, Musgrave Clay. 
Rome—Messrs. Plowden and Co. 
Seville—Mr, Julian B, Williams, British Vice- 
Consulate. 
Stockholm— Messrs. Olsson and Wright. 
Turin—Messrs. F. Girard. 
Venice—Mr. L. Bovardi, Ponte alle Ballotte. 
Vienna—Mr, Peter Comploier. 
To meet the conveni of competitors residing at 
@ distance from the towns above named, special 
arrangements will be made, on receipt of a letter 
addressed to the Honorary Secretary, at the Grafton 
Olub, London. 
RICHARD EDGCUMBE, 
Hon. Sec. and Treasurer, Byron Memorial Fund. 


Grafton Club, W. 
RUPTURES,—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


AY THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7a 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

London. 


_—— and 
Spee BRONCHITIS. 


The most efficacious remedy will be 
found to be 
ATURA TATULA, 
in Cigarettes and all forms, for smoking 
and inhalation, prepared by 
AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 











The New River Company.—T wo-Sixtieths of an origi- 
nal or King’s Freehold Share in this important 
undertaking, conferring votes for the counties of 
Middlesex and Hertford, and Fifty £100 Shares (£60 
per Share paid). 

ESSRS. EDWIN FOX and BOUS- 
FIELD will SELL at the Mart, on WEDNES- 

DAY, June 28, at 2 precisely, FIFTY £100 SHARES 
(£60 Al share paid) in the NEW RIVER COMPANY, 
which is unquestionably the most important and suc- 
cessful trading corporation in the world, and is per- 
fectly unique in its privileges and in its character; its 
income is not only derived from water rates and water 
sold in buik,in the enormous and thickly-populated 
district over which it has the monopoly, but from its 
extensive private estates, entirely distinct from its 
operations as a Water Company, comprising houses 
and lands in and around London, and in the counties 
of Middlesex and Hertford, producing at the present 
time ground-rents of very large amount, which as the 
leases fall in will be greatly increased, and in the full 
advantage of which holders of these Shares participate. 
The income has never retrograded, and must con- 
tinually advance, as the building operations on the 
north side of the town extend ; the capital value of the 
Shares increases iv even greater proportions. For the 
purposes of family endowment it is impossible to select 
an investment equal to these Shares, as while the in- 
come has the regularity and security of Consols, there 
are the above and other special advantages, which even 
Government securities cannot offer. As the present is 
the final issue of Shares, all future capital required 
will be obtained by calls on these Shares until they are 
paid up, ané@ holders will therefore have an opportunity 
of increasing their interest in the undertaking without 
the premium which they would otherwise have to pay 
for so doing. A further call of £10 per Share cS 
already been made, payable on the 13th July, the bene- 
fit of which the purchaser will enjoy. The dividend 
to Christmas last was over 10 per cent., and that to be 
declared at Midsummer is included in this sale. The 
Shares will be offered in 25 Lots of Two Shares each 
lot, and the buyer of one lot is to have the option of 
taking other lots, not exceeding four, at the same price. 
Also, in Two Lots, Two-Sixtieths of an original or 
King’s Share, which is perfectly unique, as being a 
freshold estate conferring votes for the counties of 
Middlesex and Hertford. The income in respect of 
each of these lots for the year ending Christmas, 1875, 
was £36 183 8d, and a considerable increase in each 
succeeding half-yearly dividend may be relied upon.— 
Particulars of Messrs, Shoubridge and May, Solicitors, 
19 Lincolu’s Inn Fields ; of Messrs. Tnompson and De- 
benham, Solicitors, Salters’ Hall Court, E.0C.; at the 
Mart; and of Messrs. Edwin Fox and Bousfield, 24 
Gresham Street, Bank, E.C. 


HCGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1732. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
. GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { }ouN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT’S 

ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 

South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 

Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 

the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


(= MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Palb-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000, 
Annual Income, £200,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 

64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

- Fleet Street, London, 

Invested Assets on 31st Dec., 1875 ..... sveecee £5,441, 545 
Income for the past year........c.ceccssserseseeres 493,516 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,743,164 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 











years ended 3ist December, 1874........... ° 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
allotted 5,523,138 





The Expenses of Management (including Com- 
mission) are about 4 per cent. on the annual income, 
ATTENTION is especially called to the NeW (RE- 
VISED AND REDUCED) RaTeS OF PREMIUM recently 
adopted by the Office. 

The Rates for Youne Lives will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 

Forms of Proposal, &., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821,—Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—G. J. Saaw Lerevrs, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq.) Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. |Rt. Hon.JohnG. Hubbard, 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq.-| M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. |Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | John B. Martin, Esq. [Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq.,|Johu G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
MP. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BRowNg. 

Share Capital at present paid up & invested £1,000,000 
Total Funds 3,000,000 
Total Annual Income upwards of ............ 400,000 
N.B—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th July. 











sold by them and all other Chemists, 





a. 
IDLAND RAILWAY 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1876, ‘ 

FIRST and THIRD-CLASS TOURIST 
AV. LE for TWO MONTHS 
will be issued from June Ist, to the 3lst October, 1876 


For particulars, see Time-Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. 


JAMES ALLPORT, General Manage 
Derby, May, 1876. ‘ 
NEW SYSTEM of LIFE ASSURANOE. 
| oe AS. GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


¢ ted). 
Chief Office—No 34 CANNON Stayer, LONDON, 





The entire net Premiums invested in Governmen 
Securities, in trust for Policyholders, . 
F. W, Managing Director, 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET ee TO THE ROYAL 


PAMILY, 
35 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868, 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


~CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUSEN, H.R.H. tae 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO, 
2 cwt. Free to all Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGAte HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


SECRETARY. 


CORRESPONDENCE-BOXES. 
“ Exceedingly useful." —Standard. 


Invented and Manufactured by HENRY STONE, 
BANBORY. 
Sold by all Stationers, but ask for STONE'S 


PATENT BOXES. 

Illustrated Catalogue post free. 

All sizes can be seen and obtained at 13 Cranbourne 
Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 

EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 

















Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 


: ee 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT- 





TENHAM-COURT ROAD. The 
only House in London exclu- 
sively for BEDSTEADS, BED- 
DING, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE. 





EAL & SON. 
EDSTEADS. 
B EDDING. 
_psencor FURNITURE. 





EAL & SON’S CATALOGUE (104th 
Edition), containing 450 Illus- 
trations, with prices, sent free 
b t on application to 

195, 196, 197, 198, Tor: ENHAM-OOURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 
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Mr. HINOHLIFF’S TRAVELS ROUND the WORLD, 
In medium 8yo, with 14 Illustrations on Wood, price 21s. 
VER the SEA and FAR AWAY; being a Narrative 
of Wanderings round the World. By T. W. HIncHuirr, M.A, F.B.G.S., 
President of the Alpine Club. " 
“One of the most admirable books of travel of the season.”—Hour. 
«Jt would be difficult to find a dull page from beginning to end of the volume.” 
—Sporting and Dramatic News. 
«Byverywhere the author shows himself an intelligent and quick-sighted 


observer.” —Gardeners le. 

« This is in its way a model volume of travels. Mr. Hinchliff seems to have the 
gift of embracing in a rapid — all that is most suggestive and striking in the 
most attractive scenes and £ of sojourn. He writes in a fresh and easy style, 
and deals in continuous escription of nature, without = any sense of 
wearisome iteration...... Whatever their tastes, our readers can hardly fail to find 
much to enjoy in Mr. Hinchliff's volume of rapid travel.”—Saturday Review, 

“The book breathes of fresh air and green leaves and the scent of flowers."— 
A 


“ An evident sense of enjoyment of the excitement of travel, and of the beauty 
or grandeur of natural scenery, is betrayed in almost every page.”"—Pall Mali 


OrrTher® is a breeziness and flavour of brine about Mr. Hinchliff's writing, such 
as might be expected from a man who has just completed a 30,000 miles’ voyage 


by sea.”—AScotsman. 

«The style is perfectly charming, from its pure, vigorous English, and the author's 
pervading sense of humour. The descriptions of Brazilian scenery are more like 
the marvels of an Eastern romance than the sober record of a trustworthy narra- 


"Morning Post. 

= ’ London: LONGMANS and Co. 
The INSURRECTION in TURKEY in EUROPE. 
On Friday next, in 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, price 18s, cloth, 

VHROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA on FOOT 

DURING the INSURRECTION, August and September 1875; with a 

Glimpse at the Slavonic Borderlands of Turkey. By ARTHUR J. EvANs, B.A., F.S.A. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


COMPLETION of the NEW EDITION of Mr. DUNNING MAOLEOD'S 
TREATISE on BANKING. 
In a few days, in 8vo, price 4s, cloth. 
HE THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. By Henry 
DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Vol. IL., completing the Third Edition, thoroughly revised.—Also, 


ACLEOD’S THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 


Third Edition, complete in 2 vols. 8vo, price 26s, cloth. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


NEW WORK on SELENOGRAPHICAL ASTRONOMY. 
Now ready, in medium 8vo, with 26 Maps and 5 Plates, price 31s 6d. 
HE MOON, and the Condition and Configuration of its 
Surface. By EDMUND N&ISON, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, &c. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 














HE SEVENTH VOLUME of the Rev. Dr. MERLE 
translated by W. L. B. imuuhnoe of CALVIN, 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Just published, in post 8vo, price 18s, cloth. 
ptato and the OLDER ACADEMY. Translated with 
Fuances ALLEYNE end ALTERD GOODWIN, ILA, Followed eens ot ote 
a N, M.A., iow and Lecturer of Balliol 





London: LONGMANS and Co. 
COMTE’S PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY. 
Now ready, in One Volume 8vo, price 21s. 


5 OCTAL DEs AMICS, 2 the General Laws of Human 
E. S. BeEsy, MAS foclaie t Mines BOaiom Oe ie nd 


*,* Being the Third Volume of Comte's “System of Positive Polity, or Treatise 
on Sociology.” 
London: LONGMANS and Oo. 


Now ready, price 5s per Volume. 
M C. C. CRICKET SCORES and BIOGRAPHIES, Vols. V. 
i e@ and VI. (1855-1860), uniform in size and with, and forming a con- 
tinuation of, F. Lillywhite’s * Scores and Biographies,” Vols. I. to IV. (1746-1854). 
The publication of Vols. V. and VI. is undertaken at the sole cost of the Mary- 
oe Club, and will be continued up to and including 1875, if circumstances 
rmit. 


*,* Application to be made to the SECRETARY, M. C. C., Lord's Ground; or to 
Messrs, LONGMANS and Co., Paternoster Row. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATIN' G, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 

















ROVE HOUSESCHOOL, Tottenham. 
Head Master—ARTHUR R. ARROTT, B.A. Lond. 
Terms £120 a year; juniors, £99 year. Scholarship 
Examinationin July, For information apply as above. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851, 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 





ECONOMICAL 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


TILED KITCHENERS. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on ap) 





bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 


CRAM 


Are charmin, 
everywhere. 


in tone, 
y be 


ER’S PIANETTES. 


FULL COMPASS OF SEVEN OCTAVES, 
PRICES TWENTY-FIVE TO FIFTY GUINEAS, 


able in touch, extraordinary in durability, and are now the leading instruments 


on Cramer's Three-Years’ System. Exchangeable if returned free within six months. 


J. B. CRAMER and CO, 


Regent Street, W., Moorgate Street, E.0., London; 35 Church Street, Liverpool. 





on application at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in town or country), American Ice 
Water Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Ma- 
chines, Seltzogenes, Prize-Medal and New Duplex 
Refrigerators, fitted with water tanks and filters, and 
all modern improvements, can be obtained only at the 
sole office, the Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
London, W.C., (corner of Savoy Street.) Illustrated 
price list free. 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
One Hundred Years at 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 

Order of your Grocer, but see that you get * JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 





ESTABLISHED 








24s 

PAPIER-MACHEé TEA TRAYS, 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s to £24. 
Disa COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 
Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 
Lamps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 

A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELECTRO ForKS—Table, 24s to 648; Dessert, 16s to 46s. 


Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BepsTkADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Corn10g8—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6a. 
lass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 
KITOHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
KiTcHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
TurRNeRY Goons, BausHES, MATS, &o. 
TooLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &. 
GaRDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
Hot-WATER Fittings for Gevenheuatn, Halls, &. 


to Fy to 48s. 
in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 








UNYADI JANOS.—HUNGARIAN 


’ JAS COCOA, 
APERIENT WATER. “ IV fk TONIC.| RY’S CARAC J 
Sicatetis of inntas thease L, (GEORGE and WELCH'S.) “A most delicious and valuable article."= 





NAMARA.——“ Preferred by those who have used it to 
Pullna or Friedrickshgll."—Professor AITKEN, F.R.S. 
~—‘‘Ittastes more pleasant, while its efficacy equalled 
or surpassed that of its rivals."—Professor BRUNTON, 
F.R.S.—“ According to Baron Liebig, its richness in 
Sperient salts surpasses that of all other known 
waters.”"—LZancet. 

HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all 
Ohemists.—A wine-glassful a dose. 


EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'’S 
PYRETIO SALINE in Preventing and O.ring Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
4nd invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


(EX TLEMEN desirous of having their 


Linens dressed to perfection should 
Laundresses with the - 2% teins 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


which imparts a b: d t 
mt pa rilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 








This perfect Tonic, from its stimulating, alterative, 


great popularity. It proves invaluable in prostration, 
debility, indigestion, and all liver affections. 
Price 2s 9d and 4s 6d per bottle, to be had of all 
Chemists, or of 
GEORGE and WELOH, Worcester, 
Proprietors of the Dandelion Coffee. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—The secretion of bile by the liver is a most 
important function in the human animal economy, 
and perhaps of all the functions it is the most likely to 
become disordered. People often say they are “ bilious,” 
and do not know exactly what they mean; but it isa 
well-understood term, and has become “ familiar as a 
bh hold word.” Bili , then, is very common, and 
especially so during hot, sultry, and oppressive weather, 
when electrical disturbances agitate the atmosphere, 
the secretion bécomes vitiated, and unless the liver is 








at once put into good working order, serious symptoms 
show themselves. Holloway's Pills act 





earl 
on 


——T 
liver and quickly regulate it when it is disor: ° 





restorative, and strengthening properties, has attained | 


| Standard, 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —Fvod, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

| the superfluous oil.”"—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 


| Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 


INNEFORD’S FLULD MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and OO. 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 
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ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


EDITED BY THE REV. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 





SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES. 
With the Magazines will be published, price 28 6d. 


eee ie eo Se 
By the Rev. ALFRED CHURCH, MA. 


This Series will appear, like the preceding, in quarterly volumes, at Half-a-crown each. It will not extend 
beyund eight or ten such yolumes. These will include ARISTOTLE, THUCYDIDES, DEMOSTHENES, 
LIVY, LUORETIUS, OVID, CATULLUS (with TIBULLUS and PROPERTIUS), &c. The Volumes on LIVY 
and OVID are now published. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published. 
THE 
COMEDY OF THE NOCTES AMBROSIANZA, 
BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Edited by JOHN SKELTON, Advocate. 
Crown 8vo, with Portraits of Professor Wilson and James Hogg, price 7s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, 8vo, price 9s. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MORALITY; 


Or, the Correspondence of the Gospel with the Moral Nature of Man. 
THE BOYLE LECTURES FOR 1874 AND 1875, 


By HENRY WACE, M.A., 
Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College. 
‘“‘ Earnest thinkers cannot but appreciate a kindred effort to vindicate the faith to the highest intuitions of 
the age.” —Literary Churchman. 
“ An invaluable addition to theological literature.” —British Quarterly Review. 


“ Mr, Wace’s volume is as valuable and remarkable as any of the series, and will receive as much attention 
asany. We say this with the full recollection that one of the most remarkable of the late Mr. Maurice's works 
consisted of a set of Boyle Lectures.”—Globe. 


BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xvi.-496 and 512, cloth, price 30s. 
AN ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
By VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


L’ART: a Weekly Artistic Review. 
R&épacTeuR-EN-CuEF.—M. EUG. VERON. 
DrReEcTOR FOR Encranp.—Mr. J. COMYNS CARR. 








L'ART is published Weekly in Paris, and is richly Illustrated with Etchings and Engravings by the most 
eminent living artists. 

It is the intention of the Proprietors of L’'ART to establish an international community in matters of Art, 
and to promote among the different nations of Europe and in America a knowledge of what is highest in the 
Art-product of the time, irrespective of the nationality of the artist. 

With this object in view, L’'ART devotes special attention to the subject of English Art, and publishes 
every year concurrent Reviews of the Salon and Royal Academy, profusely Illustrated by Sketches and 
Engravings of the principal works exhibited. 





Subscription, for One Year, £5 8s; for Three Months, £1 7s. 





L’ART may be obtained of all the London Booksellers, or Subscriptions may be sent to the Publisher, 
M. A, BALLUE, at the Librairie de L’Art, 3 Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 








CASH’S 


KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 
With the Name of the Firm, 


dy & J. CASH, 


Woven upon it, and 





PUBLISHED for the SOCIAL PURITY ALLIANCE. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 116, sewed, price lg 6d, 
Te HOUR BEFORE the DAWN- 
An Appeal to Men. F 
London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


(jee CONROY. 








Bet HARTE’S NEW NOVEL. 





Now READY 





At ALL LIBRARIES. 





Now ready, 1 vol. small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s 6d. 
JEW-WORLD TRAGEDIES, from 
Old-World Life; with other P. . 
M. Lgavirrt, D.D. —— 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE and 
RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.0, 





a Just ublished, 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
RINCIPLES of PLUTOLOGY. By 
WorRDsWORTH DONISTHORPE, Esq. 
CONTENTS :—1. On the Failures of Political Economy 
—2. Characters and Object of Plutology—3. Method— 
4. Data—5. Combination—6. Analysis—7. Prominent 
Elements—8. Synthesis—9. The Laws of Value— 
10, Classitication—11. Essay on Capital. 
WILLIAMS and NorGArs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


A NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, price 1s; 4s 6d per annum, post free. 


pus CHRISTI APOLOGIST. 


CONTENTS. 
1. SCIENCB LEADING UP TO RELIGION. 
2. ON THE FUTURE UNITY OF CHRISTENDOM. A. P. de 








isle. 
3. THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TOST. PAUL. Prof. Stanley 
Leathes. 


4. MIRACLES AND THE “ CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.’ 

5. THE NATURE OF SCIENTIFIC PROOFS. Rey George 
Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 

6. THE RESURRECTION-BODY NOT THE NATURAL Bopy. 
Jobn Charles Earle, B.A. 

7. THE OXFORD MOVEMENT AND INFIDELITY. Editor. 

WILLIAMS and NorGArTE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


IND.—A Quarterly Review of 
Psychology and Philosophy. 
No. 3, JULY 1, 1876, price 3s. 
Annual Subscription, 12s, post free. 
1. THe ORIGIN AND MEANING OF GEOMETRICAL 
Axioms. By H. Helmholtz. 
2. ASSOCIATIONISM AND THE ORIGIN OF MORAL IDEAS. 
By R. Flint. 
3. EVOLUTION AND Eruics. By Frederick Pollock. 
4. THE ORIGINAL INTENTION OF COLLECTIVE AND 
ABSTRACT TERMS. By F. Max Miiller. 
5. PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE.—III. (Concluded.) By 
hadworth H. Hodgson. 
6. HERMANN Lotze. By T. M. Lindsay. 
7 Puiosopuy aT DUBLIN. By W. H.S. Monck. 
Critical Notices, Reports, Notes, &c. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATS, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent. 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 
Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and 
Life. Edited by CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Price 2s 6d. 
Ten Shillings per annum, post free. 
JULY, 1876. 

1, Yahveh and the “other gods.” By A. Kuenen, 
D.D.—2. Free Will and Responsibility. By the Hon. 
Roden Noel.—3. Schopenhauer. By Henry Shaen 
Solly, M.A.—4. The Jews in England. By Philip 
Magnus, B.A., B.Sc.—5. Notices of Books. 

ILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 4th, and BILLS by 
the 6th July. 
JOHN MorRAY, Albemarle Street. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for JULY, 1876. No. DCCXXIX. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 

A WomAn-Hater.—Part IL. 
In a STuDI0O.—Conversation No. V. 
JOHN'S HERO. 
A WANDERER’S LETTER.—No. IIL. 
LapY ADELAIDE: A STUDY. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
THs AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOINT-STOCK COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


| Pe DON STREET ARCHITECTURE 

and PROVINCIAL HOTELS.—See_ the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 44d) for 
View of House in the Poultry, and Neweastle Station 
Hotel—Full Report of Papers and Discussions at Con- 
ference—Greek Art—Utility and Progress in Architec- 
ture, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 























—W. D.and H. O. WILLS inform the Trade 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 
sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. 





NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT. 


Holborn Viaduct, London, E.0,; and Bristol. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


hing, with Anecdotes of the 
RO Goacn 


Lord Wimn1AM Pitt Lennox. Dedi- 
cated to the | Duke of Beaufort, K.G., President, 
and the of the Coaching Club. 8vo, lis. 


Turough France and Belgium, 
by River and Canal, in the Steam Yacht ‘ Ytene.’ 
By W. J. C. MOENS, R.V.Y¥.0. 8vo, 15s. 
“ interesting narrative, written in a brilliant 
am ma full of information.”—Court Journal. 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By 
Professor CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


THE NEW |! NOVELS. 
Phebe, Junior: a a Last Chronicle 


of Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 
“This novel shows great knowledge of human 
Bs. The interest goes on growing to the end. 
Phebe is excellently drawn.”—Times, June 21. 
“A very delightful novel, fuller than usual of Mrs, 
Oliphant ‘s special powers. It maintains its interest to 


the last.” —Spectator. 
As Long as She Lived. By F. 


W. Ropinson, Author of ‘Grandmother's 
Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


Up to the Mark. Jy, Mrs. . Day, 


oh. of “ From Birth to 
“In every respect & saline Saal ne 


Hearts or Coronets. By Alice 
Kine, Author of “ Queen of Herself.” 3 vols. 
“A charming novel.” —Post. 


Linked Lives. By Lady Gertrude | ®¢° 


Doveias. 3 vols. 
“Pall of interest from beginning to end."—Spectator. 


A Fight with Fortune. By 


MorTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 
“A fascinating book.” —Post. 














This day is published, price 6d. 


WOMAN’S WORK: 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHT ON WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Just INNOV 8vo, TONS Is. 
HURCH INNOVATIONS: an Ex- 
amination, and Plea for Tolerance. A Letter 
to the Most Reverend the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
by W. F. Hopson, Chaplain, Faversham 
BASIL eerie med eee 196 Piccadilly, w. 


U GBY SCHOOL. ” Remarks and 

t of Vice-Ch lor Malins in Dr. Hay- 

man's : Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HAYMAN. 

Extracts from Minute Book of Cn with 
Comments. Edited by S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 

ARTHUR H. Moxon, 21 Paternoster Row; and all 

Booksellers. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price Half-a-Crown. 
A®s SCRIBENDI LATINE ; _ or, 
Aids to Latin Prose Composition in the form 
of an Analysis of Latin Idioms, By BICKERTON A. 
Epwarps, B.A., late Scholar of Jesus College, Oxford. 

















Oxford: JAMES THORNTON. London: SIMPKIN, 
Mansnatt, ond Co. 
Just published, foap . 8vo, price 5s. 


Y DREAM, and Ve erses Miscellaneous. 
By WALLACE HERBERT. 
London : RB. WASHBOURNE, 18 Paternoster Row. 


AGRICULTURAL — (ENGLAND) ACT, 








Just potted aon 8s, cloth. Ze 
HE AGRICU LTURAL HOLDINGS 
(ENGLAND) ACT, 1875 (38 and 39 Vict., c. 92) ; 
with Statutes, Orders and Forms, and Notes. By 
CHARLES WALLWYN RADCLIFFE COOKE, B.A., of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Esquire, Barrister-at-Law. 
_London: H. SWEET, 3 Chancery Lane, Law Publisher. 


Fourth Edition, post free, 1 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Ropert Watts, M.D., 
M.B.CS., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 








Just published, with Four Illustrations, price 1s; by 
post, Is 1d. 
ORSES and HARNESS. By 
Epwarp ForDHAM FLower, Author of “ Bits 
and Bearing-Reins.” 
Also now ready, Fifth Thousand, Illustrated, price 1s; 
by post, Is 1d. 
ITS and BEARING-REINS. 


WILLIAM Ripeway, Piccadilly, London. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





MANUALS OF HEALTH. 
NOW READY. 


On Personal Care of Health. By the late 
E. A. Parkgs, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Military 
Hygiene in the Army Medical School, Netley. Feap. 
8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 

“The Society for Promoting Christian Know 

has conferred a very great benefit, principally on 

poor and on those who have much intercourse wi 

poor, but ST et on persons in all ranks, by 4 
lication of this little manual on personal care of 

ealth."—Pall Mall Garette. “Certainly one of the 
most useful books the Society has yet ypublished.”— 

— Mechanic. “The Society for Promoting 

Christian knowledge has never undertaken work more 
in harinony with its title, than the publication of these 

Manuals of Health."—Public Health. 


The following Volumes are in preparation. 


Food. By Assert J. Bernayrs, Professor of 
Chemistry at St. Thomas's Hospital. 


Health and Occupation. 
RICHARDSON, Esq., M.D. F.B.S. 


Water, Air, and Disinfectants. 
NogL HARTLEY, Esq., King’s College. 
ee OF SRR EETARY 

Feap. 8yo, each —— nn ¥ 128 3 PP. ., with Illus- 

trations, limp cloth, each 
NOW READY. 

Physiolo; By F. Lz Gros Ciarx, F.R.S., 

ysiology. Hospital.” ’ 


By B. W. 
By W. 





St. Thomas's H 
“Rosey By the Rev. T. G. Bonney, M.A., 
F.GS., Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, 


Chemistry. By Axnert J. Bernays, Pro- 
fessor of mistry, St. Thomas's Hospital. 


Astronomy. By W. H. Currstm, M.A., 

nies College, Cambridge, the Royal Observatory, 
reen 

By Rospert Bentxey, Professor of 

a ‘in ing’s Coe” London, and to the 


Pharmaceutical 
Zoology. By ysl Newroy, M.A., F.R.S., 

Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in 

the University of Cambridge. 

‘« They contain a vast t of information, lucidly 
put together, by men who are thorough masters of the 
subjects concerning which they have undertaken to 

t."—Graphic. “We should say that no better 
books on elementary science could be written, the high 
reputation of their authors as men of science, being 
well sustained by the contents of the works,” —Scientific 





In preparation. 
Mineralogy. By P. Heatucore WrnpHam, 
M.A., Merton College, Oxford. 
Matter and Motion. By J. Crerk Max- 
WELL, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, University 
Professor of a” a ics. 


Crystallography. 5 the Rev. H. P. 

GURNEY, M.A., iow of Clare College, Cambridge. 

The Work of the Spectroscope. By R. 
A. Proctor, Esq. ’ 


Christian Evidence Series (continued). 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, ls 6d. 


The Scripture Doctrine of Creation, 
with Retertace to Religious Nihilism and — 
Theories of De’ t. By-the Rev. T. RB. Bre 
Professor of Moral “5 Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Cambridge, Hon. Canon of 
“In this withering exposure of =~ follies and con- 
tradictions of the modern school of ‘ Positive Philo- 
sophers,’ Feentt ae = Sone Gres cxvien to io 
Church of Christ.” —Rock. 


Post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


Deideness of Christianity (a View of 
In Three Parts. By WiLttaAM PAvey, D.D., 
ine Archdeacon | _—. gy — re 
otes, Preface, C) . B.A. 
Litton, M.A. cataaamand . 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s 


Paley’s Natural Theology. 

Harmonise with Modern Science. By Mr. F. Ls 

Gros CLARK, F.R.S., President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, &c. With Illustrations. 

“ The Christian Evidence Committee of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge have done a use 
ful work in issuing‘ Paley's Natural Theology,’ revised 
by Mr. F. Le Gros Clark, F.R.S., so as ay tee 
with modern science."—Guardian. 


Post 8vo, paper cover, 8d. 


The Reasonableness of Prayer. the 
Rev. P. OnsLOw, B.A., Exeter College, as and 
Rector of Upper ‘Sapey, Hereford. 


Post 8vo, limp cloth, 8d. 


Reapeas on the First Princi: ciples of the 

ilosophy, considered in Relation to the 
Constitution of the Human Mind. By BENJAMIN 
SuHaw, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


Post —_ cloth boards, 3s. 

The Analogy © eligion. Dishagaes 
founded w Ad aR Analogy of Religion.” 
Rev. H. BR. UOKIN, M.A., St. John’s Coll y=. 
one of the Masters at Merchant Taylors’ School. 


Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 
Thoughts on the Bible. By the Rev. W. 
GRESLEY, M.A. dy a ei of Lichfield and Vicar 
of Boyne ‘Hill, nhead. 
“But in ae 73 "book, while unpretending and 
simple in a, is a text-book by means of which the 
wig 3 day may be irresistibly answered." — 


Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 
When was the Pentateuch Written P By 
GEORGE WARINGTON, B.A., Author of “Can we 
in Miracles ?” 


jleve 
“A tho ly good book...... More we cannot add, 
except that the work should be in the hands of ali 
students of the Old Testament, whether lay or cleri- 
cal."—Literary Churchman, 


Desian ~ > nd cloth, 1s. 

The Prayer; with Special 
a, todos Thought. By the Rev. W. H. 
Tamnann, WL . Assistant-Preacher at Lincoln's 
lnn, Vicar of Wencen, Dorking, late Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 

“A carefully-written work, in which some of the 
difficulties attendant upon the exercise of yer 
the believer are very effectively dealt with. Thip ite 
volume forms an important addition to the Chris 
series.” —Rock, 





CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SERIES. 


Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 
Moral Difficulties Connected with the 
Bible. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1871. By the 
Ven. Archdeacon Hessey,, First Series. 


_Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. . 
Moral Difficulties Connected with the 
Bible. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1872. By the 
Ven. Archdeacon Hessgy. Second Series. 


Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 

Prayer an t Difficulties About 
It, &c. The Third Series of Moral Difficulties Con- 
nected with the Bible, being the Boyle Lectures for 
1873. By the Ven. Archdeacon HEssey. 

“It is no & ration to state that, since the days 
of Butler and vison, Christian apologetics has re- 
ceived no more masterly contribution than this pro- 
found and logical defence of prayer by Archdeacon 
Hessey.”—Standard. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is 6d. 

Miracles. By the Rev. E. A. Lirron, M.A., 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Durham. 


Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 


Historical Illustrations of the Old Tes- | 


tament. By the Rev. G. RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden 
Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 


Post 8yo, cloth boards, Is 6d. 
Can We Believe in Miracles? By G. 


WARINGTON, of Caius College, Cambridge. 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 

The Moral Teachin of the New 
Testament, Viewed as + to its Historical 
Truth. By the Rev. C. A. Row. 

“ It is quite clear and simple, clear as the teaching 
of truth ought always to be, and so 1, a omne that = 
unlearned can read and understand it all."— 


Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 
The Story of Creation, as Told 
Theology and Science. By the Rey. T. 8S. ACKLAND, 
Vicar of Baene, near Selby, Yorkshire. 





| 
| 


=| 


Hast 8vo, paper cover, 4d. 

What Has Christianity Done for the 
Poorer Classes? ‘Three Lectures delivered in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, London, on the Evenings of Tues- 
days, Nov. 24, Dec. 1, and Dee. 8, 1874. By the Rey 
J. HANNAH, D.C.L., Prebendary of Chichester, and 
Vicar of Brighton. 


Post 8¥0, paper cover, 2d. 

Modern Science and Natural Religion ; 
an Essay Read before the Church Congress at 
Brighton, and now submitted to the Members of the 
British A i who listened to the Presidential 
Address at Belfast. By the Rev. OC. PritcHaRD, 
M.A,F.RS., F.G.S., Sevilian Professor of Astronomy 

| Xd the University of Oxford. Revised and 





Post 8vo, paper cover, 3d. . . 
Man’s Accountableness for his Reli- 
gious Belief. A Lecture delivered at the Hall of 
Science, on Tuesday, April 2nd, 1872. By the Rev. 
DANIEL MOORE, Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Padding- 


Post 8vo, paper cover, 3d. 


Locke on the Existence of God. 


Post 8ro, paper cover, 3d. 

The Credibility of Mysteries. A Lecture 
delivered at St. George's Hall, Langham Place. By 
the Rey. DANIEL Moore, M.A. 

18mo, cloth, Is. 

Christian Evidences. Intended chiefly for 

the Young. By Archbishop WHATELY. 


12mo, paper cover, 4d. 
Evidences. Intended chiefly for 
the Young. By Archbishop WHATELY. 


32mo, paper cover, 1d. 
Christian | Evidence in a very Small 
Compass. By J. W. Smita, Esq. BOL, QC., 
Author of on Summary of the Law of Christ,” &e. 


A Variety of Tracts on the Christian Evidences, a 
list of which will be forwarded on application. 





London : 77 Gt. Queen St., Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. ; 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. ; & 48 Piccadilly, W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
TWO CHANCELLORS; Prince Gortchakof 


and Prince Bismarck. By M. JULIAN Kiaczxo. Translated by Mrs. Tarr. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. [Now ready. 


HOLIDAYS in TYROL: Kufstein, Klobenstein, 


and Panevoggio. By WALTER WHITE. Large crown 8yo. [Next week. 
The CRUISE of the ‘WIDGEON.’ By C. E. 
ROBINSON. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo. [Next week. 





INDIA in 1875-76. 


The VISIT of the PRINCE of WALES: 


a Chronicle of H.R.H.'s Journeyings in India, Ceylon, Spain, and Portugal. 
By GrEorGE P. WHEELER, of the Inner Temple, Special Correspondent of the 
“Oentral News.” Large crown 8vo. (Jn a few days. 


The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT, Lord 


| a . A New and Uniform Edition, in 5 vols. fcap. 8vo. VOL. 1, fcap. 
v0, 68, 
The PRIME MINISTER. By Awnruony 


TROLLOPE. To be completed in Eight Monthly Divisions, 5seach. Eighth 
now ready. 


NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 


BLOTTED OUT. By Ann Tuomas. 


post 8vo. 


A LONG TIME AGO: 


Meta ORRED. 


8 vols. 
(This day. 


a Story. By 


193 PICCADILLY. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


“A standard work of reference.”"—Lancet.——“ A book of first-rate merit."— 
Practitioner ——“ Very full and exhaustive throughout.”"—Spectator.——“ A work 
with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar."—Chemical News. 


J. and A, CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 00. 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE KINGDOM. 





By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


MY OWN CHILD. By Fuorence Marryat, Author of 
“Love's Conflict,” ‘* Prey of the Gods,” &c. 3 vols. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


CHETWYND CALVERLEY. By Wuuam Harrison 
AINsworTH, Author of “ Old St. Paul's,” &. 3 vols. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
The SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By Joun Savnpzrs, 
Author of “‘ Hirell,” “* Abel Drake’s Wife,” “ Martin Pole,” &c. 3 vols. 
By Captain MAYNE REID. 


The FLAG of DISTRESS. By Captain Mayne Rem, Author 
of “ Lost Leonore,” “ The White Gauntlet,” &c, 3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS.” 
PLAYING for LOVE. By Exzen O. Crayton, Author a 


“ English Female Artists,” “ ‘ome of Song,” &c. In 3 vols. 
By Mrs. JULIUS POLLOCK. 


EUNICE. By Mrs. Junius Pottock, Author of “ Cissadel,” 


&c. In 3 vols. 
By the Rev. OC, M. DAVIES, D.D. 


*VERTS; or, the Three Creeds. By the Rev. C. M. Davies, 


D.D., Author of “Orthodox,” “ Unorthodox,” “Heterodox,” and “ Mystic” 
London. In 3 vols. 
By J. 0. AYRTON. 


GERALD MARLOW’S WIFE. By J. C. Ayrton, Author of 
“A Scotch Wooing.” 3 vols. 


By Mrs. TYLEE. 
HURREE DE FONTENAY ; or, All Lost save Honour. 


Mra. TYLEE. 8 yols. 
ESTELLA: a Novel. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


By 


By Erma. 2 vols. 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—From England to Philadelphia : 

new Pictorial Lecture, by Mr. J. L. King. 

sions ta 
whole, 1s. 


A Trip to the Suez Canal. 
Views and +" - Effects, by Mr. B. J. Malden, Marvellous Illu- 
Horace De Grey. Open from 12 to 5,and7 to 10. Admission to the 





STRAHAN AND CO/S LIST. 





Just published, price 2s 6d, with 20 Illustrations by F. Barnard 


GINX’S BABY: His Birth and other Misfor. 


tunes. By EDWARD JENKINS, M.P. Thirty-sixth Edition. 


By the same Author. 


The DEVIL'S CHAIN. Fifteenth Thousand, 


Illustrated. Orown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “JONAS FISHER.” 


GREENWOOD'’S FAREWELL; and othep 


Poems. By the Earl of SouTHESK, K.T, Small 8vo, cloth, price 6g. 
This day. 


STUDIES in the PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION 


and SOIENCE. By A.M. FAIRBAIRN. Post 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


This day. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION in ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS. With a Full Account of the Religious Instruction given in the 
London Board Schools, and the Result of the Examinations. 'y FRANCIS 
Peek. Demy 8vo, paper cover, price 1s. 


STRAHAN and CO., 34 Paternoster Row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with 
the leading Publishers for an pao dace abundant supply of all the principal 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. 

First-class Subscription, for a constant succession of New 
Books, One Guinea per Annum, 

Commencing at any date. 

BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Lists of the principal Books added to the Library during the past Three 
Years are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 








CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 
The Collection of Books now on Sale includes more than 
TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


of an Copies of Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good, 

Second-hand condition, many of which are out of print and not otherwise pro- 

curable, at the lowest current prices; and Twenty Thousand Volumes of Works 

of the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's 

| ge and Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents and 
rizes. 


SEE 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie's Select Library may be 
obtained, with the least possible delay, from 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER; 
And from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





On the 29th June (One Shilling), No. 199. 
; on CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY. With Illustrations 


by GEORGE DU MAURIER and H. ALLINGHAM. 
CONTENTS, 
Carri. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 4. The Three Charities. 5. Coming Home. 
6. The Consultation. 
Horace’s Art OF CONDUCT. 
THOUGHTS OF AN OUTSIDER: INTERNATIONAL PREJUDICES. 
A LApy’s VISIT TO THE HERZEGOVINIAN [NSURGENTS. 
A DELIGHTFUL WOMAN. 
THE Rev. ADAM CAMERON'S VISIT TO LONDON, Chaps. 1 to 4. 
MERVAUNER, In Two Parts. Part lL (With an Llustration.) 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Price 7d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for JULY. 


Occasional Notes. By W.C. 

A Merchant Prince. By W. 0. 
A Dilemma. In Two Chapters. 
The Moabite Stone. 

Cornish Sardines. 


Getting-on. By W. Chambers. 

The Aquarium. In Two Parts. 

Joe Wickham's Reckoning. 

A New World in Central Africa. 
In Two Parts, 


Izaak Walton. The Crown of Life. 
Country Rambles. Reminiscences of Fen and Mere. 
On Helvellyn. The Month: Science aud Arts. 


An Intelligible Art-writer. Two Poetical Pieces. 
FALLEN FORTUNES. By Jauus Payy, Chapters 27-32. 


Price Is. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. New Edition. Part XXI. 
Price 1s. 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPZEDIA of Lo ae LITERATURE. 
Edition. Part V. 


W. and RB. CHAMBERS. tain and Edinburgh. 


New 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


CULMSHIRE FOLK. 
A Novel. 
BY IGNOTUS. 
Orown 8yo, cloth, price 68. 


Daily News says: 
= “Generally good, and often excellent. Readers will look forward to a 
second work from the same bright and clever pen. 


Athensoum says: 
= “It contains @ oe deal of thoughtful writing, and at least one remarkable 
study of character. 


The Spectator says: 
“Charming throughout. A very odd book; one which never fails to be 
amusing.” 


The Graphic says: 
“ Certainly . trace book. No one but a stupid person could fail to be 
charmed with 


The Morning Post says: 
“ Able sketches of character. Sprightly and animated. Oleverly written, 
and in a brisk and dashing style.” 


The Globe says: 
“Gives evidence of real —_ Lady Culmshire is a fine study, and 
worthy of all the pains the author has bestowed upon her.” 


The Queen says: 
“As a reflection of the people and manners of our time, ‘Culmshire Folk’ 
deserves the highest commendation.” 


The Hour says: 
“ A book far above the ordinary type. , We should like to have known the 
name of the author of so good a volume.” 


The Illustrated London News says: 
“ By the time the end of the third volume is reached, the reader will have 
fallen quite in love with her ladyship.” 


The British Quarterly Review says: 
“Clever description, brilliant dialogue, wholesome sentiment, literary 
culture, and inlaid wisdom, make the novel a remarkable one.’ 


The Court Cireular says: - 
“No one without reading the book can comprehend how Lady Culmshire 
fascinates the reader.” 


The Scotsman says: 
“ The production of a keen thinker, a close observer, and a man of humour 
and high intelligence.” 


The Sunday Times says: 
“ Most interesting. The author may be congratulated on a book sure to be 
read by many and liked by all.” 


The Yorkshire Gazette says: 
“ This is a remarkable book—a rare study of character. The author is no 
ordinary writer.” 


The Cheltenham Chronitle says: 
“ Our short advice is simply,—get the book and read every page of it.” 


The Manchester Examiner says: 
“ Numerous healthy and hearty pictures. If this is a first work, it is cer- 
tainly very promising.” 


The Brighton Gazette says: 
“A most remarkable novel. It has been recognised as one of the best works 
of fiction of the day. 


The Edinburgh Courant says: 
“If each chapter increases the eagerness to read, merit may be assumed. 
The book is engrossing.” 


The Brighton Herald says: 
“ Takes hold of the interest of the reader at starting, and that hold is never 
relaxed till the end.” 


HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 
A BOOK FOR HOLIDAY-MAKERS. 
Ready on July 1, price 1s, appropriately illustrated. 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


The Out-of-Town Number of the LONDON MAGAZINE, with Tales, Poems, and 
Holiday Sketches by Cuthbert Bede, John Lovell, Evelyn Jerrold, Sydney French, 
Albert Van Dam, Stainforth, George F. Pardon, and other popular writers, 





Out of Town. A Rhapsody. Epping Forest and Burnham Beeches. 
Within the Postal District. A undgbout Road through English 
A Judgment of Paris. France. 

Robinson's Right Arm. The Hotel Thief. 

The Scottish Lakes. The Hog’s Back. 

Margate and Ramsgate. Brighton, Hastings, and Eastbourne. 

A Walk in the Isle of Wight. Scarborough and Whitby. 

Fasti Judeorum., Holiday Humours. 


~~. Ca Isle, from Dublin to} An Excellent Match, &c., &e. 


London : 5. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. 





THE VIVISECTION BILL. 
Just published, demy 8vo, 3s 6d. 
VIVISECTION. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS—THE ROYAL COMMISSION AND TER GOVERNMENT BILL. 


London; SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 


Price 1s, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
No. 201, for JULY. 


CONTENTS. 
1. BEETHOVEN AND HIS WorKS. A Study. By Edward Dannreuther. 
2. MapcaPp VIOLET. By William Black, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” 
&c. Chaps, 24-26. 
3. QUAKERS AND QUAKERISM. By Ellice Hopkins. No. Il. 
4. THE Houses BEAUTIFUL: A PosM. 
5, ITALIAN ART AND LITERATURE BEFORE GIOTTO AND DanTE. By 
oardo Fusco. II. 
6. How I WENT TO THE LEVEE. 
7. DULL Sermons. By ©. H. Grundy. 
8. THe Faust Leoenp, 
9, A LAST WORD ON THE BuRIALS Bit. By Matthew Arnold. 





MACMILLAN & CO”S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


On Monday, June 26th, with Portrait and Map, in 8vo, price 10s 64. 


AUGUSTUS RAYMOND MARGARY’S 


JOURNEY from SHANGHAE to BHAMO, and back to MANWYNE. 
Edited from his Journals and Letters, with a ‘Brief Biographical Preface; a 
Concluding Chapter by Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.O0.B.; a Steel Portrait 4 
graved by O. H. JEgNS, and Route Map. 


Sir Rutherford Alcock, in the concluding chapter, says:—“ A very cursory 
glance through the pages will suffice to show how much may be learned from 
the perusal of the whole narrative. The physical geography, climate, and 
scenery are a]! noted with no less oy and care than the political condi- 
tion of the districts which pass under his observation. Nothing 
him.,.....The information Mr. Margary has afforded throughout the pages of his 
journal will make it a work of special interest and of permanent de , 


The GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of 


ANIMALS. With a Study of the Relations of ee and Extinct Faunas, 
as Elucidating the Past Changes of the arface. By ALFrap R. 
WALLACE, Author of “The Malay Archipelago,” ” bo. With Ooloured Maps 
and numerous Illustrations by Zwecker. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. [This day, 


“An important and long-expected contribution to the science of zoology 
has been made by Mr. Wallace, who shares with Mr. Darwin the merit of 
calling attention to the mutability of species under certain conditions, and 
produced, a few years ago, a delightfal book on the Malay Archipelago. ‘The 
Geographical Distribution of Animals’ is a masterly attempt to face the 
difficulties which beset any explanation of the strange and apparently 
capricious manner in which animal life is scattered over the world,"—Daily 
News, 


The KINEMATICS of MACHINERY: Outlines 


of a Theory of Machines By ¥.Recieacx. Translated and Edited by A. B. 
W. KENNEDY, C.E pelunder of Civil Engineering, &c., University College, 
London. With 450 Illustrations, medium 8yo, 21s. (This day. 


DISESTABLISHMENT; or, a Defence of the 


Principle of a National Church. By GsorRGz HARrwoop, M.A. 8yo, 12s. 
(This day. 

“ Temperately written, logically argued, giving due weight to every con- 
sideration that can be urged either for or against Disestablishment, it cannot 
fail to carry home to the mind of every unprejudiced reader the conviction that 
the Established Church is absolutely necessary to the well-being of England, 
and that no other form of religious organisation could fill her place.”"—G@iobe. 


FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE. 


THOMAS, EARL OF ALBEMARLE. With Portrait of the moe rl, t by 
Jeens, 2 ‘vols. 8vo, 25s. [Second Edition, Enlarged, now ready. 

“Of the whole book we need only say that it retatus its interest from first to 
last. Lord Albemarle is light and lively and pleasant throughout these most 
interesting recollections. Few men have seen so much of men and manners 
in so many parts of the world, and to none has it been given to relate the 
impressions of a busy life in so gentle and cheery a spirit. There is not a 
single root of bitterness in these volumes from beginning to end, and when 
we lay down the retrospect of fifty years, we are sorry to part with so genial 
and generous a companion.” —T7imes, 





, GEORGE 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown Svo, 6s, this day. 


The UNSEEN UNIVERSE; or, Physical 


Speculations on a Future State. By Professor BALFouR STEWART and 
Professor P. G. Tarr. 


“This most remarkable and most interesting volume...... is one which, 
bably more than any that has appeared in modern times, will affect reli nae 
thought on many momentous questions, insensibly, it may be, but very largely 
and very beneficially."—Church Quarterly Review. 

“This book is one which well deserves the attention of thoughtful and 
religious readers...... It is a perfectly sober inquiry, on scientific grounds, into 
the possibilities of a future existence.”"—Guardian. 


MAN in the IMAGE of GOD, and other Ser- 


mons. Preached in the Chapel of the Magdalen, Streatham, 1874-76. By H. 
@. RoBrnson, M.A., Prebendary of York. Orown 8vo, 63 6d. (This day. 


A DIGEST of the LAW of EVIDENCE. By 


J. FITZJAMES STEPHENS, Q.C. Crown 8yo, 6s [On Monday. 


POEMS by JOHN MOULTRIE. New Edition. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s each. 
Vol. I. MY BROTHER’S GRAVE, DREAM of LIFE, &c. With 
Memoir by the Rev. Prebendary COLERIDGE. 


Vol. II. LAYS of the ENGLISH CHURCH, and other Poems. With 
Notices of the Rectors of Rugby. By M. H. BLOxHam, F.B.A.8. 


HUGH CRICHTON’S ROMANCE, By 
CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE. Crown 8yo, 6s. [Newand Cheaper Edition, this day. 


“Seldom indeed do we meet with a novel which so perfectly realises what a 
work of Sction should be.”"—Morning Post. 
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An ENGLISH HISTORY for the USE of 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J. Franck Briaut, M.A., Fellow of 
University College, and Historical Lecturer in Balliol, New, and University 
Colleges, Oxford; late Master of the Modern School at Marlborough College. 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Maps and Plans. 

This Work is divided into Three Periods of convenient and handy size. 
especially adapted for use in Schools, as well as for Students reading special 
portions of History for Local and other Examinations. 


Period l—MEDIZVAL MONARCHY: The Departure of the Romans to 
Richard IIL, A.D. 449-1485. Price 4s 6d. 


— : tooo AL MONAROHY: Henry VII. to James II., A.D. 1485-1688. 
ce OB. 


Period IIIl.—CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY: William and Mary to the 
Present Time, A.D, 1688-1837. (Jn September. 


“Amid the numerous crude and -hastily-compiled historical manuals that the 
press is now pouring forth, it is a relief to meet with a piece of sterling, careful 
work like this first instalment of Mr. Bright's ‘ English History."...... A careful ex- 
&mination of its pages can hardly fail to suggest that it has cost the compiler a 

deal of trouble, and is likely, in consequence, to save Both teacher and 
earner & proportionate amount. For the use for which it is especially designed— 
that of a text-book in our public schools—it is excellently adapted.” —Academy. 

* An air of good common-sense pervades it ; the style is entirely free from affec- 
tation or inflation, and is at the same time tolerably clear and easy to follow.”"— 
Atheneum. 

“ We do not know a book more suitable for school use, or one more likely to 
stimulate in boys an intelligent int in constitutional and social history. We 
confess to having read the greater part of it with a very real pleasure.” —Zduca- 





tional Times. 

“It is written in a clear, straightforward, sensible way, and contains as much 
instruction as possible, put in a way that can be easily understood.”—Zraminer. 

“It is a critical and thoughtful examination of the growth of this great nation, 
and while the facts are given always with clearness and force, the student is led to 
‘understand and to reflect not merely upon the events themselves, but upon a 
number of interesting and important considerations arising out of those events."— 

vd Chronicle, 

“ A model of what a clear, attractive, well-arranged, and trustworthy manual of 
historical information ougbt to be."—Glasgow Herald. 

“ We can speak with entire satisfaction of the style in which the work is done. 
Mr. Bright's is a lucid, steady, vigorous, style, which leaves nothing in doubt, and 
is comprehensive and thoroughly practical."—Liverpool Albion. 

“ Admirably adapted for the purpose intended, and should rank high as a text- 
book in all educational establishments.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

“It is written in easy and simple language, is free from historical prejudice, and 
may be commended for accuracy and convenience of arrangement. It is also 
provifes Fa useful maps and genealogies of the leading families of medisval 

imes."—four, 
pee Mr. Bright has done his work, as it seems to us, in a very careful manner."— 
tisman. 

“The narrative is clear and concise, and illustrated by useful plans and maps.” 
=~Notes and Queries. 


INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE COM- 


POSITION, with EXERCISES, By A. Smpewick, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Rugby, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Editor of “ Scenes 
from Greek Plays.’ Crown 8vo, 5s. (Just ready. 
CONTESTS. 
Notes on Constructions: Preliminary—Final S ive 
—OConditional Sentences—Indefinite Sentences—Oratio Obliqua—Consecutive 
Sentences—Causal Sentences—Concessirve Sentences. 
Notes on Idiom: Preliminary—Abstract and Concrete—Sense—Negatives—Con- 
nexion—Tenses—Attraction—Participles — Middle Voice — Metaphors—Miscella- 
neous Exercises—Lists—Vocabulary, &c. 


STORIES from OVID in ELEGIAC VERSE. 


With Notes for School Use,and Marginal References to the “ Public School 
Latin Primer.” By R. W. Ta¥tor, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, 
late Fellow of St. John’s Ovllege, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
“The volume throughout bears evidences of most careful editing, and the super- 
vision of ono knowing well the best means of assisting our youth to a correct and 
thorough knowledge of the classics."—Cambridge Chronicle. 
eh. lection of legends calculated to prove attractive in respect of their subject- 
matter, while the beautiful Latinity in which they are clothed must exert a whole- 
some influence in the formation of literary taste......Ample notes supply illustrative 
information and elucidate grammatical difficulties.”"— Scotsman. 
“ Grammatical difficulties are explained by marginal references to the ‘ Public 
Bchool Primer,’ and notes are added to explain the allusions and customs of the 
text. It isa neat and useful book for schools."—Standard. 


The AENEID of VERGIL. Books XI. and 


XIL. Edited, with Notes at the End, by Francis Storr, B.A., Chief Master of 
Modern Subjects at Merchant Taylors’ School. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

“This noticeable edition of the eleventh and twelfth books of the great Latin 
epic is, we learn from the preface, ‘intended especially for the use of the higher 
forms in public schools,’ and two books have been chosen as the amount required 
for the Oxford and Cambridge certificate examination. While Mr. Storr has 
directed his attention in a very great measure to points of syntax and prosody, and 
to the uses and primitive meanings of words—matters, by the way, to which it 
would be well if classical editors more scrupulously devoted themselves—he has 
not neglected to vary his notes with specimens of felicitous translation and 
references to parallel passages in modern English poets."—Glasgow Herald. 

** By means of copious notes, an index, and restricting himself to the one inter- 

retation for which there seems to be the best evidence, he has produced a handy 

k which will greatly remove the difficulties which Vergil presents to all 
school-boys.”—Cambridge Chronicte. 


SELECTIONS from LIVY. Books VIII. and 


IX. With Notes and Map. By E. CALVERT, LL.D., St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge; and R. SAWARD, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School. Small 8vo, 2s. 

*One of a class of books which took their origin from Rugby under Dr. Temple, 
and which might with advantage be indefinitely multiplied. We mean a short 
book of extracts containing enough Latin and Greek to last for one or two terms’ 
work, furnished with notes and maps and explanations, and suitable for lower 
forms,,....The present work seems adequate to its purpose.” —Academy. 


The RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
and COMPOSITION. By J. HAMBLIN SmiTH, M.A., of Gonville and Caius 
bq: meats late Lecturer of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Crown 


+ Dalih 4 Sant, 














The PRINCIPLES of DYNAMICS. An 


Elementary Text-Book for Science Students. B. Wormatt, 
Head Master of the City of London Middle Class Sebvol” aaa Se, MA, 


[Just ready, 
TACITI HISTORIAE. Edited by W. H. 


Simcox, M.A., Fellow and late Lecturer of Queen's Coll 
Svo. Books i.and Il, és. Books Til, IV acd Vt, we Ontord. Crows 


Forming Parts of the “ Catena Classicorum.” 


A MANUAL of DEVOTION, chiefly for the 


use of School-boys. By the Rey. WILLIAM BAkgr, D.D., 
Merchant Taylors’ School. With Preface by J. BR. Woonseas Dn nt 
Bishop of Ely. Crown 16mo, 2s 6d. (Just ready. 


The REIGN of *LEWIS XI. By P. F 


WittERt, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Oro 
price 3s 64. - wn’ 8y0, with Map, 


Forming a New Volume of ‘ Historical Handbooks,” edited by 
Oscan BROWNING, M.A. 


ENGLISH HISTORY in the FOURTEENTH 


CENTURY. By CHARLES H.Psarson, M.A. Principal of the Presbyterian 
Ladies’ College, Melbourne ; late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Melbourne. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
Forming a New Volume of “ Historical Handbooks,” edited by 
OscaR BROWNING, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 

Introduction—State of Scotland in the Thirteenth Century—Misgovernment 
of Edward II.—Death of Edward II.—First Years of Edward IIL—The War 
with France—Subjugation of France—The Loss of the French Conquests— 
The Results of Forei ion—The Minority of Richard II.—Richard’s 
Government—Richard'’s Tyranny and Fall. 


EASY LATIN STORIES for BEGINNERS. 


Forming a First Latin Reading-Book for Junior Forms in Schools. With Notes 
and a Vocabulary. By G. L. Bennetr, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby 
School. Crown 8yo. (Jn September. 


GERMAN ACCIDENCE, for the Use of Schools. 


By J. W. J. VECQUERAY, Assistant-Master at Rugby School. New Edition, 
revised, 4to. ™ (Just ready. 


SELECT PLAYS OF SHAKSPERE, 
RUGBY EDITION.—With an Introduction and Notes to each Play. 


Small 8yo. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by the Rey. 


CHARLES E. MOBERLY, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby School, and formerly 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 2s. 


“This is a handy, ony printed school edition of Shakspere's bright play. 
The notes are sensible, and not overdone, and the introduction is helpful."— 
Athenzum. 

“The notes are clear, to the point, and brief, and for the most part excellent."— 
Standard. = ites 


MACBETH. Edited by the Same. 2s. 


“A very excellent text, very ably aunotated.”—S/andard. 

“The plan of giving a brief sketch of each character in the play lends additional 
interest to it for the young learner. The notes are mainly explanatory, and serve 
the same useful purpose of clearing away difficulties from the path of the young 
— p all school Shaksperes, this seems to us considerably the best.”—Zdu- 
cati imes. 


HAMLET. Edited by the Same. 2s 6d. 


* The Introductions in this edition are particularly good, rising above the dull 
level of antiquarianism into a region of intelligent and _——- comment and 
analysis not often reached in school-books. The Rugby Edition will do well either 
for school or home reading.” —Zondon Quarterly Review. 


CORIOLANUS. Edited by Rospert Wurretaw, 


M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby School, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 2s 6d. 


“The way in which the play is edited displays careful scholarship, and the whole 
edition is extremely well adapted for school use."—Zducational Times. 

“ This number of the Rugby Edition of Select Plays of Shakspere we think the 
best of the series. There is more effort than before to bring out the characteristics 
= the central figure of the play, the notes are fuller, and the glossary too."— 

thenwum. 


The TEMPEST. Edited by J. Surrezs Pur1- 


potTs, M.A., Head Master of Bedford Grammar School, formerly Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. With Notes at the end of the Volume, 2s. 


“ The notes are full of varied learning, and cover a remarkably wide range of 
illustration.”—School Board Chronicle. 

“ Mr. Phillpotts has done his work really well."—Public Opinion. 

“One of the best among recent editions of single plays. He discusses the plot at 
length and with remarkably critical power. He gives a short appendix on Mo2- 

ne's influence on Shakespeare; and a collection of notes, many of which are 

excellent, with parallel passages which are very happy, and are such as only a true 
oa light upon. On the whole, we like this edition very much.” —Zduca- 
tional Times. 4 

“ Has had an unusual amount and variety of scholarship expended vpon it."— 
Edinburgh Courant. 


KING LEAR. Edited by the Kev. CHARLES 


E. Mopssxzy, M.A. [Nearly ready. 
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